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The Protected Sex In Politics 


| since we have had any history of what 

women think and want they have been pleading 
for protection against the evils that result from mis- 
regulated liquor selling, because they have suffered 
so much from drunken husbands. Yet for all their 
pleadings governments have not listened. That has 
been particularly true in Great Britain where among 
the poor drunkenness is extremely common. The 
government took no action until it became evident 
that drunken men could not make munitions of war 
fast enough to meet the present European situation. 
Forthwith plans were projected to take liquor away 
from these men. What was never done at woman’s 
behest was done at once to insure more arms for 
England’s war. 

It is the not unfrequent proud boast that New 
York, a man suffrage State, has been most fair and 
generous in legislation that concerns women. In 
particular New York is urged as a state that has an 
equal - guardianship - of - children law, cheerfully 
granted by a man electorate. 

In the first place, New York’s “equal guardian- 
ship” law is not equal, because to this day the law 
discriminates in favor of man in matters relating 
to the custody of the child. 

And the story of the effort to secure that equal 
guardianship is regarded by suffragists as the last 
word in favor of votes for women. Equal guardian- 
ship was first granted in New York in 1860 after ten 
years of effort on the part of suffragists. Two years 
later the right was withdrawn. America was at war 
with herself then, and the women foremost in the 
Women’s Rights movement were devoting themselves 
te work for the soldiers, using their great abilities in 
the service of their country. It was while they were 
thus occupied that the legislature repealed the law 
giving equal guardianship rights to mothers. 

For 30 years more the suffragists had to plead with 
the legislature before mothers in New York State 
were made co-guardians of the children they bore. 

These are typical illustrations of the waste of time 
and energy demanded of voteless women who try to 
secure recognition of their rights from politicians. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTT. 


What the Ballot Will Do For Women 


HAT women do with the ballot is far less im- 
portant than what the ballot does with women. 
The ballot means freedom. And freedom means 
responsibility. And freedom and responsibility mean 
self respect. And little ever came to an individual, 





a class, a race or a sex without these qualities. 

Women are one half of society. If they have a 
serf mind society will have a serf mind. The ballot 
was the beginning of political, social and industrial 
self respect for men. It was the first articulate or- 
ganized break with serfdom. The disfranchised sex 
in the twentieth century has politically a seventeenth 
century serf mind. It cannot be otherwise. Some 
women know this and feel it strongly. All women, 
whether they know it or not, even though they pro- 
test against the idea, are affected by it. 

Political freedom through the ballot is the way out 
of serfdom. The enfranchisement of women will 
double the freedom of the world and in so doing 
double the self respect of the world. 

Some people oppose freedom in any form. They 
fear it instinctively. The psychology back of the 
anti-suffrage movement is fear, fear of freedom, fear 
of liberty, fear of democracy. 

Freperic C. Howe. 


In Colorado 


—- RAGISTS have not yet done full 
justice to “the failure of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado.” Mere mention of the coal strike is less than 
illustrative, for similar wars have also been a feature 
of industrial life in Michigan, West Virginia, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, all states where the dis- 
turbing influence of the female is not felt in govern- 
mental affairs. There are other shortcomings in Col- 
orado that could be borne upon with greater effect. 
For instance, twenty years of equal suffrage has 
failed utterly to lay the dust in Colorado’s rivers 
and the floor of the desert stretches is sti covered 
with a large quantity of sand. A thriving metrop- 
olis like Silverton is snowed in every winter as al- 
ways, and Cherry Creek—Denver’s Seine—has not 
yet been freed from the menace of spring floods. 
There is still the regrettable fact that no cure for 
baldness has been discovered; a man legislator was 
arrested for perjury this very winter; nothing has 
been done to solve the mystery of Oliver Osborne’s 
identity, and a gun has been found necessary for the 
“honor and trust” camps of the convicts, because 
farmers have tried to steal supplies: orange-growing 
on Pike’s Peak is still a dream of the future and per- 
sonal liberty has been outraged by the adoption of 
state-wide prohibition; the complaint of “hard 
times” persists; the eastern half of the state still 
suffers from drouth and prairie dogs, and men con- 
tinue to make asses of themselves in city councils 
and the state legislature. 
GrorGE CREEL. 
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The Shocking Aspect of the New! 


Ce cant, read by centuries, makes logical 
reading: everything new is wrong; where it con- 
cerns women it is not only wrong but indelicate, un- 
womanly, a menace to the integrity of marriage, and 
the sanctity of the home. 

Higher education for women, in the current cant 
of two hundred and fifty years, was “unsexing.” 
“Lady doctresses” in the current cant of 1860, were 
disgraces to themselves and their sex. Kindergartens, 
in Froebel’s day, “snatched the babe from the 
mother’s breast,’ and weakened maternal love. 
Women’s clubs in the ’70’s, were shockingly unnec- 
essary “disturbers of home life,” and “must inevit- 
ably accustom women to public meetings and speak- 
ing.” Even in the first infants’ perambulators the 
mid-Victorian journals perceived a danger to the 
home and the truly womanly—because it is easier to 
wheel a child than to carry it! “What will prevent 
a mother from wandering from home many hours 
every day!” asked The Lady’s Newspaper. Or if she 
stayed by the home and saved it, what temptation to 
thrust a child into this contrivance outside the home 
and industriously neglect it! “Infants should be 
carried out in the fresh air,” observed The Queen in 
1852, “but the temptation is to leave them out.” 

In those days too they protested against woman 
suffrage, not so hotly as today, for it wasn’t the “im- 
minent menace” that today’s cant makes it. But 
what difference the subject of current cant. For “lady 
doctress” read “suffragette;” for “women’s clubs” 
substitute “the vote,” and the old argot reads like 
Pro Publico of 1915, protesting in the name of all 
sacred things against granting suffrage to women. 

Yet the new becomes so quickly the old! I have 
just seen Chicago women cast their second ballots, 
tamely, unexcitedly, accepted by the public at large 
as a part of the old, established order. And it is 
pleasant to observe that through all the changes of 
the ages, even in the midst of sporadic suffrage, the 
home, and the family, and marriage, tough and 
weather-beaten relics that they are, have powerfully 
survived. 

' Epna KENTON. 


What the State Loses 


O OBSERVE the fighting qualities of that 

aggressive anti-suffrage agitator, Mrs. Arthur 
Murray Dodge, is to regret that her splendid energies 
may not be employed directly in the political service 
of her country. Such as she are needed; as are (to 
personalize a bit and at random) Ida M. Tarbell, 
Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, among social students 
and workers; Gertrude Atherton, Ellen Glasgow, 
Mary Johnston, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman, Josephine Preston Peabody, among 
writers and thinkers; a dozen women playwrights of 
proved ability; a round score or two of competent 
actresses, painters and musicians; another score or 
two of women lawyers; a few hundred thousand 
business women, among whom tens of thousands are 
able and successful; all the millions of less fortunate 
working women who have acquired through labor, 
poverty, and strikes a first-hand knowledge of actual 
life and a terrible sincerity; the trained teachers and 
librarians, everywhere accepted as fit to guide and 
build the characters of coming crops of male citizens, 





as the mothers of these were assuredly fit to bear 
them. It is odd that women should have won their 
right to be useful and even responsible in industry 
but not in government; and this in a land where in- 
dustry still largely dominates government. It is 
odd that: Harriet Beecher Stowe could rouse the con- 
science of a nation and Julia Ward Howe could fire 
that nation’s soul, yet neither could cast an individual 
ballot. 

As the advent of the woman voter in the suffrage 
states has already cleaned up the formerly objection- 
able polling place, so may the employment of 
woman’s peculiar abilities and peculiar qualities 
purify the air in our larger political councils. At 
present in New York State half the strength of the 
social body, the women’s half, is excluded from a 
share in government and condemned to the dubious 
morality of “indirect influence.” That here is a vast 
loss to government appears obvious. For the State, in 
a democracy, or even in a republic, is entitled to 
employ, indeed must employ, whatever elements of 
strength reside in its population. 

SAMUEL MERWIN. 


Out of His Own Experience 


HAT more can be said for or against or about 

votes for women? The issue has been argued 
down to the bone in the public mind. If women 
haven’t got now a majority of the votes of men for 
votes for women, the only thing to do is to wait for 
the death rate to clear the tracks. 

One would think that men would vote for votes 
for women to get rid of this issue, and take women 
out of politics. They will never go home and stay 
there (where they belong) till they have the duties 
of citizenship to neglect. Any man knows that— 
out of his own experience. 

LINCOLN STEFFENS. 


Want Woman’s Help 


LL the activities of life, working, playing, voting, 
governing, are included in the word living when 

one lives fully. A prophet said, “It is not good for 
man to live alone.” Experience proves the wisdom 
of the saying. The best of our sadly imperfect human 
institutions is the home wherein man has had the aid, 
and often the leadership of woman. The worst of 
them is the government which man set out arrogantly 
to build alone. He has muddled along politically 
without woman’s aid now for centuries and to a con- 
siderable number of him the result is not gratifying. 
That number want a change. They want the help 
of woman in reforming the state. They ask for that 
help as the right of all who believe that government 
should be the free expression of the greatest possible 
number. They know that one sex cannot be trusted 
to legislate for another any more than one race may 
legislate for another race, or one man for another 
man. They know that the finest things in humanity 
cannot find expression in government while one half 
of humanity has no voice in government. They be- 
lieve that woman will bring to the immediate prob- 
lems of government a fresh point of view, greater 
leisure for the study of politics, a special knowledge 
of the needs of women and children and an interest 
as yet untainted by senseless partisanship and its 
stupid corollary, political graft. They know that 
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with her help some part of the idealism and common 
sense of the home may find its way into politics and 
they claim the right to see in their own time the 
fulfillment of the promise of a democracy in which 
they believe profoundly. This can come only 
through the enfranchisement of women. 

JOSEPH O’BRIEN. 


The Protected Sex In Business 


= speaking to you as one business man would 
speak to another.” 

That little formula is one with which the business 
woman in any position of authority becomes familiar 
early in her career. Business men are prone to use 
it in the conduct of negotiations, and the driving of 
hard bargains. It is a good formula and every worth- 
while business woman appreciates and likes it. It 
says in so many words “Chivalry belongs in the 
drawing room. Here in the store and in the office 
there is no such consideration as sex. If women are 
to enter business they must enter on a plane of equal- 
ity with men, asking no favors, expecting none, will- 
ing to take a man’s chance.” 

It sounds fair and men say it without the flicker 
of an eyelash, convinced of its inherent rightness. 
Women subscribe to it—while waiting as best they 
ean for the situation to be cleared of its inherent 
wrongness. Its inherent wrongness lies in the fact 
that on this “plane of equality” in business women 
must negotiate, make contracts, pay taxes, meet 
cbligations, take penalities under laws in the making 
of which they have had no voice. Whether they will 
or not, women are called on to get out into the busi- 
ness arena and take a man’s part in the economic 
struggle. But they are refused a man’s chance. When 
they ask that they, too, may have a voice in de- 
termining conditions which make contracts valid, or 
void, they are but asking for a man’s chance. 

Rose YOUNG. 


Where ? 


I THE opinion of former Attorney General 

George W. Wickersham there is in woman suffrage 
“much that would be fatal to sound government in 
the overcrowded eastern communities.” Perhaps Mr. 
Wickersham’s time, also, was overcrowded, but at 
any rate he does not give us any examples of the 
sound government that is threatened with ruin. He 
can hardly refer to the diverting phenomena at 
Albany. For this Albany government, while carry- 
ing on an industrious dispute as to whether the 
state is prosperous or bankrupt seems chiefly en- 
gaged in abolishing tenement house inspection and 
restrictions upon the labor of women. New Jersey 
which has a closed season for rabbits but none 
for strikers can hardly come within this defi- 
nition and Pennsylvania, though fairly crowded and 
quite eastern, has never been pronounced sound in 
government even by its many warm friends. West 
Virginia which did not have the heart to deprive 
little boys of the privilege of working all night in 
glass factories is convicted on all counts. Connec- 
ticut is governed by an unsound railroad. By elimin- 
ation one is forced to the conclusion that Mr. Wick- 
ersham referred to that unique system of statecraft 
that flourishes beneath the hat of Mayor Curley of 
Boston. HowarD BRUBAKER. 








Men’s Rights 


Y do not the men’s suffrage leagues, now so 

strong in many states of the Union, take up a 
much neglected phase of the question, namely, the 
right of men to woman suffrage? Granted that men 
can, without the help of women, put good laws upon 
the statute books, and good men into office. Granted 
that they can, unaided, administer wisely and well 
both state and municipal government. Men may 
still claim a right to woman suffrage, because they 
may claim as their right anything that tends to im- 
prove the relations between men and women. It is 
an undisputed fact that everything that men and 
women share in life draws them together in better 
mutual understanding and truer harmony. Does any 
anti-suffrage man desire to go back to the day when 
men only were given a liberal education? Does he 
not know that there could have been no real compan- 
ionship with women for the men of that day? Youth 
was drawn to youth, of course, and young love was 
probably as ardent between a university man and 
an illiterate maiden as it is between a co-educated 
pair in 1915. But after the old-time twain had 
exchanged their vows, what was left for them 
to exchange? The prospect of a life union between 
such unequals would appall the modern man, and it 
may well be that the man of the future will be quite 
as appalled at the idea of marriage with a voteless 
woman. He will wonder what they could have had in 
common, and he may perhaps point to our amazing 
divorce statistics as a logical result of separating the 
interests of men and women. 

RueEtTA CHILDE Dorr. 


Show the Books 


ig IS to be regretted that Corrupt Practices acts do 
not bear upon issues as well as candidates, for it 
is just as important to know how a measure gets and 
spends its money as to learn the sources and dis- 
bursements of an individual’s campaign fund. 

The equal suffrage elections in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania present a 
splendid opportunity for the display of that moral 
conscience which is above law. In each state there 
is an organization combining the forces fighting for 
equal suffrage, and an organization representing the 
opposition to equal suffrage. , 

Nothing could be more simple or more fair than 
for these embattled organizations to make voluntary 
submission to the principle of the Corrupt Practices 
law, submitting pre-election financial statements to 
the voters of each commonwealth. Such action would 
enable every man to cast his ballot in full knowledge 
of the forces behind both advocacy and opposition. 

The leaders of the equal suffrage movement in each 
of the four states have signified perfect willingness 
to “show their books.” It remains only for the 
directors of the anti-suffrage campaigns to signify 
similar alacrity. As a matter of fact, it is difficult 
to understand their delay, for it is against the 
sources of “anti” income that the ugliest and most 
specific charges have been laid. 

It does not seem that the honest and sincere would 
care to rest under the indictment that the great sums 
being spent in fighting equal suffrage are derived 
from the liquor, vice and child labor interests. 

GrorGE CREEL. 




















The Protected Sex In Wartime 


By AINO MALMBERG 





Women refugees on the quay at Ostend 


OME one asked me recently how I reconciled the 
fact that I was at the same time a revolutionist and 
a pacifist. I replied that I hoped for a peaceful 
revolution, although I was willing to endure the agonies 
of a bloody revolution for the sake of the permanent 
peace and happiness it would bring. I was a pacifist 
because I regarded war as a senseless, wicked and 
medieval means of temporarily settling diplomatic or 
commercial quarrels. I cannot imagine how any wo- 
man can fell otherwise. If women are not against war, 
who is? And unless women unite to oppose war, how 
can we ever hope to end it? 

I sometimes wonder if the women of Europe did 
everything that was in their power to prevent the ter- 
rible war that has waged now for nine dreadful months. 
Of course the masses of women, like the masses of 
men, acted as you always expect them to act. They 
rushed like sheep to the support of their governments, 
the men persuading themselves that it was their duty 
to their respective “fatherlands” to go out and kill, 
maim and torture uncounted thousands of wretches 
against whom they had not one solitary grievance; the 
women eagerly accepting their meed of suffering and 
sacrifice. But it is a mistake to assume that the women 
were called upon to play a purely passive part. They 
were expected to fan the flames of conflict, to spur the 
warriors on with shouts and song. Thus we behold in 
England women recruiting, handing white feathers to 
young men who refuse to enlist. From Germany we 
’ hear women’s voices chanting hate, hate, as persistently 
as the men’s, nay, more so, for just.-as women love 
more, so they hate more than their brothers can. Wo- 
men can always be relied upon to outdo the men in 
emotional patriotism, and it does not astonish one to 
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see, in every one of the warring countries, the 
mass of women agitating the false notion that 
war was forced on their innocent and virtuous 
land, and that their men are dying that the 
nation’s life may be saved. 

I had expected no more from the rank and 
file of women, but I am frank to admit that 
I had hoped for something more from the suf- 
fragists. Perhaps I shall find few who will 
agree with me, but I truly believe that if all 
the suffragists of Europe, in those breathless 
few days before the slaughter began, had 
united in one mighty protest, the catastrophe 
might have been averted. It may have been 
that the women failed to realize the insincerity 
of the diplomatic exchanges. It is possible 
that they found it too much to believe that 
the great European war, so long predicted, 
was actually at their doors. One must believe 
that this was true. And it is a thing worth 
remembering with pride, in the midst of this 
reign of murder, that a few women have 
banded themselves together in a protest that 
cannot fail to be heard of men. As I write 
these words, women from the United States, 
and from practically every country in Europe, 
are hurrying to The Hague to unite in a strong 
demand that war be abolished. It is the glory 
of those English, German and Austrian women 
that they can meet as friends while their men 
are killing one another in the trenches. It is 
not the fault of the French women that they, 
too, are not at The Hague. They have been 
prevented by their government from attend- 
ing. It is even charged that the French delegates were 
placed under arrest for attempting to go. 

Of course the women’s peace conference will not bring 
peace, but it will not be barren of results for all that. 
At least it marks the beginning of an era when women 
will have to be consulted before their sons can be driven 
out to die like cattle in order that a few more provinces 
may be filched or a dynasty preserved. Suffragists may 
congratulate themselves for this result, because such a 
world conference could never have been arranged but 
for their years in agitation. It is through suffrage work 
that women have become sex-conscious. They see now, 
and they resent the wrongs and injustices imposed on 
them by war. I do not mean their wholesale bereave- 
ments alone, although they alone constitute the most 
monstrous of wrongs. The whole position of women, 
the protected sex, in wartime is one of horror in the war 
zone itself and of degradation in the countries as yet 
unscathed. 

Leave out the women of Belgium and of Northern 
France; of distracted Poland, and devastated Serbia. 
Their ruined homes and blasted lives speak for them. 
Thousands of these women have died of bullet wounds, 
of starvation and exposure. Thousands of them have 
gone mad. Thousands perhaps—we do not know yet 
how many—are soon to have a motherhood anything 
but sacred thrust upon them, as a result of the orgy of 
sensualism always roused by war. These women are 
the ‘worst victims of the European cataclysm. They 
deserve the tears of the angels. But leave them and 
turn to the countries still untouched by actual conflict. 
I speak for my own adopted country, England, when I 
say that women, far more than men, have reason to hate 
this war. Consider not only that the entire woman 
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movement is abso- 
lutely halted by it, 
but that all the 
work of women in 
the interests of 
humanity and so- 
cial justice has 
been arrested. For 
one glaring ex- 
ample, take the re- 
actionary child la- 
bor proposals now 
being debated. The 
war has taken so 
many farm labor- 
ers that the farm- 
ers are at their 
wits end to get | 
their work done. 
It is notorious in | 
England that the | 
wages paid this | 
class of laborers 
are scandalously 
low. The farm- 
ers are not willing to raise them in this emergency, and 
they are petitioning the Board of Education to allow 
them to-employ boys of twelve, withdrawing them from 
school for the purpose. A bill was actually introduced 
into the House of Commons to allow local boards of 
education to relax the rules of school attendance in order 
that children might be employed. Although the Gov- 
ernment have not supported the bill, many local boards 
of education have quietly taken the matter into their 
own hands, and are simply not enforcing attendance of 
boys of eleven and twelve in the agricultural districts. 
Manufacturers are now besieging the Home Office and 
the Board of Education for permission to employ: chil- 
dren in their works. So far they have not received the 
desired permission, but the women fear that ultimately 
they will. 

It may be asked why the farmers and the manufac- 
turers do not employ women, who have been thrown out 
of work by many thousands on account of the war. 
They probably would if they could get them as cheaply 
as little boys. It is encouraging to note how strenuously 
the suffragists of England have united with the Wo- 
men’s Trade Union League to demand that in every 
case where woman labor takes the place of man labor 
no wage cutting shall be countenanced. This is all the 
more important because of the enormously increased 
cost of living. I read in an American newspaper the 
other day a letter from one of their correspondents in 
which the statement was made that poor women in 
England were much better off than before the war. A 





Women escaping from Belgium on a fishing smack 


soldier’s wife with 
three children re- 
ceived, according 
to this observer 
twenty-three  shil- 
lings a week from 
the Government 
and about four 
shillings a week 
from the husband’s 
pay, twenty-seven 
shillings about. 
Abouts are very 
important when 
four people have to 
live on a little less 
than six dollars 
and a half a week. 
This soldier’s wife 
is rather better off 
than another wo- 
man with five chil- 
dren, who receives 
from the Govern- 
ment five dollars 
and eighty-nine cents a week, and from her hus- 
band’s pay a dollar and a quarter. The man has re- 
peatedly written to the paymaster that he wishes half 
his pay to be sent to his wife, but no account has been 
taken of his request. This woman got into the public 
press because she had to apply for relief. The Relief 
Committee granted her an extra shilling a week, and 
reported that the woman was very ungrateful. Before 
the war her husband’s income was in the neighborhood 
of $15 a week. The cost of living has enormously in- 
creased since the war, bread being eight cents a loaf 
and the price of coal having increased nearly twenty 
per cent. 

Besides putting the soldiers’ wives on very small al- 
lowances, the Government has subjected the women to 
most humiliating police supervision. Although the 
Government allowance is admitted to be wages and not 
charity, the soldiet’s wife has to satisfy the police that 
she is a very worthy person, or she loses her allowance. 
The restrictive orders against serving women in public 
houses have been well advertised. I would not be sus- 
pected of disapproving any attempt at crushing out the 
monstrous drink evil, but I share the indignation of the 
English suffragists that the Government made no at- 
tempt to restrict men’s intemperance. 

One of the sorriest woman figures in Europe at the 
present time is the English woman who has married a 
German, or the German woman with an English hus- 
band. In the law these women take their husband’s 
nationality, and they are aliens in their own countries. 








“The women eagerly accept their meed of suffering and sacrifice” 
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A typical story is of a Scotch woman who married a 
German reservist in business in England. At the out- 
break of the war he went back to Germany, leaving her 
in her English home. She found herself placed under 
all the annoying restrictions imposed upon native Ger- 
mans, being classed on the registry as an “alien enemy.” 
One of these restrictions concerned travel, it being for- 
bidden for an “alien” to go more than five miles away 
from home without police permission. Overlooking 
this, the woman ventured on a short railway journey. 
She was arrested, and despite the fact that she was about 
to become a mother, was sent to prison for five weeks. 
The judge said that although she was Scotch, “her 
sympathies would be with her husband.” 

It is well for American women to know how it is with 
voteless women in wartime. I have mentioned some of 
the things they endure in a civilized country. What 
they are suffering in a backward country like Russia 
staggers the imagination. To me the cruelist thing 
about this whole war is the respectable footing on which 
it places the Tsar and his ministers. Russia is an ally 
now, she is with England and France in a struggle 
against militarism, and because of this no English or 
American or French newspaper may publish any 
criticism of her. Hiding behind this veil of respectabil- 


ity, Russia has accomplished what she could not accom- 
plish in the clear light of day. She has crushed Finland 
and all Finnish liberties. She has taken away the Fin- 
nish constitution, which the present Tsar and his an- 
cestors for over a century, have sworn, at their corona- 
tion, to preserve. Our Diet, which should have been 
called in February, has not been convened. Our liber- 
ties, for which the women of Finland, as well as the 
men, fought so long and so bravely, have been ex- 
tinguished. Our schools will be Russianized, and the 
teachers, henceforth in order to hold their positions, 
must prove that they have the “right spirit.” That is, 
they must no longer teach Finnish patriotism. Our poor 
women are indeed stricken, but our men suffer as 
acutely. In Finland we fall and rise together. 

But will nothing good come out of this war? Yes, 
some things. The economic position of women will cer- 
tainly be improved. So many millions of men will have 
died before peace is concluded, that women will be 
needed to do the work of civilization. They will take 
the places of men in many advantageous trades and 
professions. Very likely the English women will get 
their long delayed franchise as well, and the woman 
movement will unquestionably be advanced, in France 
and Germany. But at what a price! 


Love, Coquetry, and Woman's Freedom 


[. DEPENDS on what you like. Some 
men prefer to love ignorant women, 
or make love to them. Their reasons 

are easy to comprehend. The man who 
is in love, or who is in a predatory 
phase, wishes to show his force. He 
wishes to impress his personality on the 
object of his adoration, or of his pursuit. 
If he belongs to the type that speaks 
of itself fondly as red-blooded he is likely 
to want something easy. It should not 
be too subtle. It should be something 
that will be thrilled by him because he 
roars or struts. The man on horseback 
has good reasons for preferring as wife, 
lover, or friend, the kind of woman who 
asks nothing better than to worship a 
helmet or a manly will. He, like other 
humans, is likely to prefer a situation in 
which he shows to advantage. Whether 
he would rather, especially before the 
world, play baseball, tennis, football, or 
polo, depends largely on which is the 
game in which he shines. 

This principle applies to that popular 
sport, the preliminary manoeuvring of 
the sexes, called, according to its forms, 
courtship, society, platonic friendship, or 
flirtation. Why scold the man who does 
not like high-brow females? What can 
he do with them? He knows how to look 
at a woman overwhelmingly, how to 
swell his chest, how to make traditional 
and bold remarks; but suppose she 
knows those curves, and deems the per- 
son who uses them no more than a bush- 
leaguer? Where then is the game? If 
there is to be any fun the red-blooded 
man must hunt up a small lady with 
round wistful eyes and the free woman 
must discover a man who can under- 
stand her mind and thereafter impress 
his personality upon her. I hold that 


there ought always to be plenty of docile, 
ignorant, and stupid women, to supply 
the spiritual needs of simple and over- 
bearing males, but I maintain that the 
development of the new highly-trained 
and intellectually confident female adds 
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immeasurably to the joy of life for the 
male whose gifts are more complex, 
whose aggression is more concealed. 
What a Prussian officer or bureaucrat 
would need of the new woman it is hard 
to see. But there are an increasing num- 
ber of men who are not Prussian 
officers. 

Personally, I should go mad if the 
world were decorated entirely by timid 
blondes waiting to be rescued by knights 
with trumpets. I admit the old ingre- 
dients will always be there, but in 
changed proportions. I for one do not 
thrill for a woman who is exclusively 
cerebral. Men want children, and the 
impulses that lead a woman to bear and 
cherish children are not the same as 
those which cause her to master the 
pons asinorum. Men desire impulsive 
kindnesses, gentlenesses, tendencies to 
arrange and decorate a nest, and they 
will continue such desires. The joy of 
it all is that the college girl, the woman 
who is interested in the minimum wage, 
loses none of the alluring, consoling, or 
race-building propensities. She com- 
bines the mother, friend, and lover qual- 
ities in more full and intricate degree 
than they can be combined by the wo- 
man who is less developed. It is not 
education, intellectual freedom, or per- 
sonal responsibility that takes away from 
women the race-building and man- 
charming attributes. Idleness, luxury, 
and self-absorption may do those things. 
If a number of women seem to lose with 
modern conditions some necessary ele- 
ments of worth and charm, it is because 
her thought has been developed. To any 
man except the kind who would rather 
be a king, related only to slaves and 
courtiers, a thousand new charms are 
brought into his relations when women 
have been encouraged to develop and 
assert their entire selves. These new 
charms, instead of killing the old ones, 
but lend to the best of them an added 
brightness. The domestic instincts of a 


Plymouth Rock hen, violent and unen- 
lightened—what are they in attractive- 
ness compared to the primal impulses 
which on the right occasions dominate 
the soul that has known all the delights, 
combats, intricacies of mental life, and 
yet bows in the end to the message that 
come down to us in the choices of billions 
of our forefathers, through countless 
centuries, combining in the mysterious 
and noble symphony of Nature? As 
clearly as the life of the mammal has 
more meaning and richness than the life 
of the crustacean, just so clearly do sen- 
timent, ideals, passions mean more be- 
tween men and women when their sub- 
tler interests have been developed. 

In such large philosophy do I support 
my sheer choice, for every kind of pleas- 
ure, of the free woman, over her who is 
to whatever degree enslaved. At first 
the woman college graduate was a spec- 
ialist, a rebel, a pioneer, and it is com- 
prehensible that man may not desire an 
overspecialized person for the foundation 
of his family or the centre of his happi- 
ness. But the first strenuous pioneer 
work is now done. A woman is no longer 
over-strenuous or iconoclastic because 


she is educated, whether in college or 


in civic experience. She may sun her- 
self freely in the world of ideas and yet 
complement man instead of repeating 
him. She may expand her mind with- 
out acquiring the tension and specializa- 
tion that in his case are innate and tend 
under modern conditions to become ex- 
treme. There is in her nearly always 
something that protects her against get- 
ting too far into the machinery of things, 
too far away from the springs of feeling, 
the human sources. She is always wo- 
man, and she is most fascinatingly 
woman when she is allowed in perfect 
freedom to survey the world and from 
it to select in a sympathizing, applauding 
environment exactly those things that 
she desires. Then is she most fascinating, 
because only then is she entire. 
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The Protected Sex at the Polls 


HE women voters of Chicago have 
been a vast inscrutable Sphinx to 
the ruling powers of the great Cen- 

tral Empire. But on Tuesday, April 6, 
the Sphinx forswore its mystery, its 
aloofness, and its silent laughter. In a 
voice like the rumbling of many waters 
it announced its intentions and it mani- 
fested its power. And when the vote was 
counted democracy was strengthened; 
special interests had met the rebuff of 
their existence; and the cause of decency 
and mortality had been signally ad- 
vanced. 

These are the general results of wo- 
man’s role in the complex municipal 
campaign which has recently ended in 
Chicago. They came despite the most 
befuddling factors which have ever 
been injected into city elections in the 
Middle West. They stand out despite 
the virulent misinterpretation which 
special pleaders have scattered broad- 
cast. 

Contemplate first the immensity of the 
power revealed by women voters. On 
June 26, 1913, the women of Illinois were 
given the privilege of voting for all non- 
constitutional officers. 

Previously women had the privilege 
of voting for university trustees. At the 
last registration only 707 Chicago wo- 
men qualified to vote for the educational 
authorities and of these 707 less than 500 
actually voted. For the mayoral elec- 
tion 282,291 women registered and 86 
per cent voted. The men’s vote which 
was abnormally large was 88 per cent 
of the registration. 

At the very outset, then, the women 
of Chicago showed that they appreciated 
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Chicago’s New Mayor Casting His Vote 


the power which lay in their hands. Fol- 
low now the ways in which they used it. 

The campaign opened in January in a 
confused way. Carter H. Harrison, the 
sitting mayor, had lost the respect of 
practically every group in the commun- 
ity. Although away from Chicago 
Mayor Harrison was considered by some 
to be a fundamental Democrat, no one in 


One of the 243,899 woman voters of Chicago 





his home city en- 
tertained any such 
illusions. Harrison 
had been re-elect- 
ed for his fifth 
term by the op- 
position of sun- 
dry machines to 
Charles Edward 
Merriam, a Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
professor, who 
had made a bril- 
liant. record in the 
city council. 

The worst ele- 
ments in the city 
had _— supported 
Harrison. “Hinky 
Dink” Kenna and 
“Bathhouse John” 
Coughlin, alder- 
men from the 
First Ward and 
overlords of the 
vice districts, had 
been his chief 
protagonists. Rog- 
er Sullivan, po- 
litical representa- 
tive of the light 
and power trust, 
it is true, had opposed Harrison, but 
other equally important public utility 
corporations were popularly supposed 
to support him. At any event, as 
against Merriam, Harrison has repre- 
sented the power of special interests 
and his victory had been one for re- 
actionarism. 

That was the setting at the start of 
the campaign. For the February 
primary, the prelude to the April 
election, four important candidates 
were presented by the two parties. 
The Progressive party nominated no 
candidate because of the general 
feeling that no Progressive could be 
elected and that a divis- 
ion of forces would re- 
su!t in the re-election of 
Harrison. The city as a 
whole was _ depressed. 
There was a conscious- 
ness of political fatigue 
and, too, there was the 
oppression of poverty, a 
consequence of the bad 
times brought on by the 
war. 

No genuine Democrat 
was brought out. Half 
hearted attempts were 
made to persuade Alder- 
man Merriam again to 
run but his best friends 
and advisers were per- 
suaded that such an en- 
deavor would only 
eliminate from him 
future service without 
even a fair gambling 
chance of success. 

So Chief Justice Har- 
ry Olson of the Munic- 
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ipal Court was decided upon as the 
standard bearer of the Progressives 
and of the regular Republicans. Judge 
Olson had first obtained prominence as 
an assistant state’s attorney under for- 
mer Governor Charles S. Deneen. Later 
as the chief executive of the Municipal 
Court he had achieved a remarkable 
record in socializing the city courts. 

William Hale Thompson, mayor elect, 
who stood for the other wing of Repub- 
licanism, had been identified with the old 
Lorimer machine. Lorimer, however, 
was a broken man. Expelled from the 
Senate, financially ruined, broken in 
health, he was no longer a name to con- 
jure with. Thompson, further, made an 
individual campaign. He denied any 
allegiance to the Lorimerites, and as a 
matter of history, he did carry on an 
almost single-handed fight for the Re- 
publican nomination. 

He was nominated over Judge Olson 
by about two thousand votes, although 
the women’s majority for Olson was over 
seven thousand. But as Miss Grace 
Nicholes, head of the Woman’s City 
Club, pointed out after the primary, 
Olson did not make a clear appeal to 
the city. His campaign was entirely in 
the hand of the machine run by former 
Governor Deneen. His managers re- 
fused to accept the support of anyone, 
man or woman, who would not sub- 
ordinate everything to the interests of 
the machine. And as an organization 
politician Deneen has been scarcely less 
hateful than was Lorimer or Sullivan. 
“Olson presented the nearest approach 
to a moral issue and the women did their 
part by him,” said Miss Nicholes. “But 
the Olson people wouldn’t let the women 
do their full part. If his managers had 
accepted the aid of the women in two 
or three wards, he could easily have 
been nominated.” 


ENEEN’S friends made no secret of 

their apathy concerning the mayoral 
election. The gubernatorial and the sen- 
atorial elections were the prizes which 
Olson’s managers ever kept in view, for 
Charles S. Deneen has long cherished an 
ambition to go to the United States Sen- 
ate. So despite the effort which unorgan- 
ized women gave him, Judge Olson, the 
“moral” candidate, was thrown over. 

On the Democratic side Carter H. 
Harrison and Robert M. Sweitzer, a 
connection by marriage of Roger C. Sul- 
livan, and a popular county clerk, were 
the contestants. Personally the men 
were equally good—or inadequate. 
Sweitzer was supposed to be a good busi- 
ness man while Harrison was like that 
English king of whom it was recorded 
“he never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one.” The mayor’s reputation 
for doing nothing and for snatching 
credit had been unsurpassed. 

The one supposed achievement of Har- 
rison, the abolition of the segregated vice 
district, had been the actual work of 
the late John E. W. Wayman, once 
state’s attorney. 

Mayor Harrison could have been 
renominated but for his behavior during 
the last few months of his term. First 
of all, he exhausted patience with 
his coy affectation of having to be coaxed 
to run again, and then he proposed to 
use the city traction fund to pay pen- 
sions to the street railway employees. 
That was in violation of law and it was 


an all too transparent attempt to coquet 
with union labor. The leaders of the car 
employees denounced the suggestion. 
One other big fact entered. Roger 
Sullivan had been defeated in the autumn 
for the United States Senate. In an in- 
terview he was quoted as saying that his 
defeat was due to the fact that he was 
a Catholic. It was also due to Mayor 
Harrison’s enmity toward him. In the 


.mayoralty primary all these influences 


culminated in the decisive rejection of 
Harrison and the nomination of Sweitzer, 
the Sullivan Democrat. Women and men 
were a unit in this. 

For the final race then all except Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson, Lorimer Republi- 
can, and Robert M. Sweitzer, a member 
of the Sullivan family, were eliminated. 
The issue seemed depressingly devoid of 
a genuine opportunity for choice. At 
first the Progressives and Wilson Demo- 
crats were apathetic, but toward the end 


.of the campaign affairs changed. 


HE religious issue loomed up menac- 

ingly. Then the German question be- 
came threatening. It is impossible to 
say whether the issues were due to 
exaggerated appeals or to roorbacks sent 
out in behalf of Mayor Thompson but 
the fact remains that a large part of 
the people of Chicago were convinced 
that the election of Robert M. Sweitzer 
meant a victory for the Catholic party, 
a victory for the Germans as Germans, 
and a triumph for the big business inter- 
ests who had centred upon the Demo- 
crat. 

Besides some of the Democratic bosses 
who were known as powers in the vice 
world announced that the election of 
Sweitzer meant an “open town.” To- 
wards the end of the campaign the be- 
lief become general that the election of 
Sweitzer would usher in the practical 
crowning of Roger C. Sullivan as king. 
And, be it added, Chicago was tired to 
death of the crushing in the street cars, 
the prospect of high gas and electricity 
rates, and a complete submergence of the 
common welfare to the interests of a few 
big business men. 

Until a few days before the actual 
voting, thousands had expressed the de- 
termination to vote for the Socialist or 
for the Prohibitionist candidates. “Lose 
your vote or lose your self respect” was 
a slogan. But the sentiment altered pro- 
foundly. Reject Sullivan, cast out the 
religious issue, forget nationality were 
the tense appeals. Tremendously this 
drove men and women alike to the polls. 
Socialist and Prohibitionist were forgot- 
ten. The city voted not for Thompson 
but against Sweitzer and all that Sweit- 
zer was reputed, falsely or accurately, to 
represent. 

Thompson was elected by a majority 
of upward of 139,000. Women and men 
voted for him in about the same pro- 
portion. The women cast in all 243,899 
votes or 86 per cent of their registra- 
tion. 

THE power of the mayor is limited by 

the city council. With a good set of 
aldermen a bad mayor is relatively pow- 
erless. With a bad set of aldermen even 


a good mayor can accomplish nothing. 
In nearly every ward the women led the 
men in voting for the “good” alder- 
men, and in some wards it was only 
through the women’s 


influence that 


notoriously bad men were kept out. 

In the Eighteenth ward, for example, 
the men voted in “Barney” Grogan, a 
Democratic saloon keeper-boss who had 
openly boasted that his election and that 
of Sweitzer meant an open town. Grogan 
was a great power in the old West Side 
vice region. The men gave him a three 
hundred majority while the women piled 
up six hundred voters against him, elect- 
ing Carl Murray who had been backed 
by the non-partisan Municipal Voters’ 
League. 

In the Sixth ward the women nomin- 
ated Alexander A. McCormick, one of the 
leading Progressives of the State, by a 
large majority when, without their aid, 
he would barely have been successful. 
In the Thirty-third ward the men nomi- 
nated Irwin R. Hazen, pronounced unfit 
by the Municipal Voters’ League, while 
the greater vote of the women took the 
nomination from Hazen and gave it to 
Robert M. Buck, a young Progressive 
Republican. Throughout the entire city 
the story was the same. The women 
voted all out of proportion to the men 
against bad aldermanic candidates and 
for good ones. In consequence Chicago 
has a council which is said by non-parti- 
san observers to be the best it has had 
in years. 

In the running of the campaign wo- 
men were every bit as prominent as men. 
Further the women voters changed the 
tone of the campaign. Twelve proposi- 
tions were submitted to the electors on a 
“little ballot.” The women alone forced 
an intelligent discussion of this referen- 
dum. A pamphlet of discussion was sent 
out by the Women’s Central Municipal 
Citizenship Committee and thousands of 
small meetings were held by the women 
in all parts of the city. At these meet- 
ings often no candidate appeared. The 
group assembled entirely for the consid- 
eration of the issues. 

A procedure such as that was unheard 
of before women obtained the franchise. 
The new electors not only voted intelli- 
gently themselves on the issues presented 
but they stimulated their husbands and 
sons and brothers and friends to a saner 
use of the ballot. Men in large numbers 
attended the women’s “little ballot” 
meetings. 

The women exercised one other tre- 
mendous influence in the campaign. They 
worked the precincts to a degree never 
touched by the men. In many families 
the men acted with the dominant organ- 
ization while the women supported the 
independent movements. The men did 
not object to this. In truth this new 
liberty which their wives showed them 
evoked public expressions of admiration. 
By reason of this lack of tradition, this 
willingness to decide present issues upon 
present facts, voting among both men 
and women became more nearly a nat- 
ural expression of honest differences of 
opinion. 

Until April 6 the women’s vote was 
largely a mystery, a subject for specu- 
lation by astute leaders. It has now 
been made manifest. It has been proved 
to be a great force for democracy. The 
Chicago women are not always on the 
side of the “angels,” but they have 


shown that they are always interested - 


and powerful in the effort to make their 
city a more human home, a place com- 
fortable and adjustable to the needs and 
desires of its multifarious millions. 
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The Result In California 


T SEEMED to me at first that 

the California women were the most 

brilliant women I had ever known. 
I learned gradually that they were not 
superior to other women—except that 
they have become real citizens. That 
little link—the ballot—had made the 
connection between their ideas and 
ideals, their beliefs and convictions on 
the one hand and alleviatory measures 
of untoward human conditions on the 
other. 

During the year’s stay in California, 
all kinds of things happened which in- 
dicated a quickened interest in human 
affairs on the part both of women and 
men. I have space in five hundred words 
to mention but three. 

First.came the Bundy case. 

Bundy, a lad of eighteen, was convict- 
ed of murder and sentenced to be hanged. 
The inevitable uproar followed. That 
was not surprising, but presently some- 
thing happened that was. A class in 
the Oakland High School (co-education- 
al) sent a petition to the governor, pro- 
testing against the sentence, on the 
score that a boy of eighteen is too young 
to be executed. Imagine any High 


HE only man I ever knew whom I 
would trust wifh a gun was an 
Italian weaver of Lawrence, Mass. 

It was during the textile strike of 1912 
when the city bristled with guns in the 
hands of militiamen, policemen, detec- 
tives and mill guards. My friend who 
was one of 30,000 harried strikers, went 
to Boston and bought a seven pound re- 
volver of the wickedest frontier pattern 
which he wore somewhere in his pants 
with mingled feelings.of discomfort, ap- 
prehension and pride. Soon afterward 
occurred a riot from which he emerged 
unscathed and triumphant to tell me 
of the charge upon the strikers by police 
armed with clubs and guns. 

“What did you do with your gun?” 
I asked him. 

“T threw it away,” he replied simply, 
“as soon as I saw the police coming.” 

There was a good deal of the feminine 
in that man, although not a trace of the 
effeminate. He didn’t want to kill any- 
body. Doubtless there are many more 
like him, but they are not representative. 
Man is the homicidal sex; he has the 
psychological need to kill which has been 
strengthened rather than diminished by 
centuries of conduct indefensible on any 
ground save force. He has never ceased 
to be a predatory animal and today more 
than ever does he need a rule of might 
to justify to himself the things he does. 
The fashion of wearing guns and swords 
having become obsolete he has substituted 
for them a more subtle form of violence 
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School class in any disenfranchised 
state showing that degree of interest in 
public affairs and following it up by an 
immediate protest. 

Next came the Hazel Lux case. 

Hazel Lux was a woman of the under- 
world. For years, she had been supply- 
ing her lover with money to build a 
house. Her understanding was that, 
when it was completed, he would marry 
her. He kept putting off the date of 
their marriage. Finally, she forced him 
to admit that the house had never been 
started, that he had spent all the money 
and that he had no intention of marrying 
her. She killed him. She was sentenced 
to life-imprisonment. Immediately the 
sentence became public, protest started. 
A steady procession of women filed to 
Hazel Lux’s cell to offer her assistance. 
It has always seemed to me that the most 
just of the criticisms brought by men 
against women is the one which accuses 
them of a lack of sex-solidarity. That 
invasion of the cell of a so-called “bad” 
woman by a crowd of so-called “good” 
women seemed a sign of a universal 
awakening of women to the necessity of 
sex-solidarity. I will say, in passing that 


Men and Guns 


By JOSEPH O’BRIEN 


called politics. And from politics he has 
excluded woman, one of the most popu- 
lar reasons being that she doesnt know 
how to shoot. 

But he has never forgotten over his 
love for the guns and swords with which 
his immediate forefathers adorned them- 
selves. His fingers will still curl caress- 
ingly around the grip of a rifle or the 
butt of a revolver while his eyes light 
up with the old lust of killing. He may 
merely shoot at clay pigeons, and if he 
is sufficiently imaginative to invest the 
inanimate objects with life and quiver- 
ing nerves and beating hearts and the 
panic to escape his lust may be satisfied. 
More likely he will carry his gun afield 
and shoot at beautiful quails and 
frightened rabbits, or into the jungle 
where the bigger beasts spice the game 
with danger. But how tame all of these 
compared with shooting at a fellow man 
who is shooting back at you. 

Give man a gun and the chance to 
kill and the will to kill springs into be- 
ing. Two young American war cor- 
respondents, humane, radical, loving 
peace and hating war, were in the Ger- 
man trenches only a few weeks ago. A 
German officer placed rifles in their 
hands and in an instant they were trans- 


formed and were shooting at human - 


targets a few hundred yards away. It 
was rare sport at the time but after they 
left the trenches and their hands no 
longer held their complement of murder 
they were humiliated and ashamed for 


the demonstration nearly stunned Hazel 
Lux. ; 

But presently occurred another event, 
much more quiet but much more thrill- 
ing. The occasion was a meeting of 
labor men and women to form an organ- 
ization which should assist the campaign 
of two labor candidates, Congressman 
John I. Nolan and Judge Michael J. 
Roche. The chairman, Andrew J. Gal- 
lagher, then president of the Labor 
Council of San Francisco, nominated 
Mrs. Mae Lowenfeld for vice-president. 
Mrs. Lowenfeld was elected with en- 
thusiasm. There appeared on the plat- 
form one of those pictures which—in 
marked contrast to the old-time carica- 
ture of the voting-woman—equal suf- 
frage is nowadays always producing; the 
juxtaposition of Mrs. Lowenfeld’s tiny, 
slender, delicately-pretty feminity with 
Mr. Gallagher’s impressive two hundred 
and fifty pounds of ex-champion heavy- 
weight brawn. The thrill came how- 
ever in that combination, so new to 
me, so calmly accepted by them, of 
progressive politics, equal suffrage and 
labor. 

Go West, young woman! 


they had not known until then what lay 
in the bottom of the souls of men. But 
they were not to blame. They are not 
different from their fellow men. They 
simply couldn’t be trusted with guns. 

It is not so with women. Centuries 
of bearing and caring for children have 
taken away from her the primitive love 
of battle. Her children are housed in 
security against ancient enemies and she 
need defend them only against man’s 
political violence which allows them to 
be dragged into modern mills and fac- 
tories and against which the old fashion- 
ed weapons are of no avail. Put a gun 
in her hands and it arouses no impulse to 
slay another human being or even to 
shatter a clay pigeon. She can be trusted 
with it because, like the weaver of 
Lawrence, she would throw it away. 

But men cannot be trusted with guns, 
and while men alone are the state, deny- 
ing a voice to women, nations are not 
to be trusted with guns. Arm a man 
and from the depths of him there comes 
the desire to kill. Arm a nation and 
from the depths of its collective men 
comes the arrogant impulse to battle. 
George Creel, when he was Police Com- 
missioner of Denver, proved that an 
armed police force was as much of a 
menace as it was a guarantee of security. 

Arming the nations of Europe has 
plunged the world into war. I never 
feel a sense of personal insecurity except 
in the presence of an armed, club swing- 
ing policeman. 
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The “Protected Sex’ in 


N THE United States today, nine mil- 

lion women are engaged in gainful 

occupations. They breathe the 
humid, lint-filled air of the cotton mills, 
watch needles that set 3,000 stitches a 
minute, scrub floors of office buildings 
from midnight to daybreak, creep on 
bruised knees across cranberry bogs, 
faint from nausea in the canneries, sew 
incredible hours in the squalor of tene- 
ments, toil in the heat of steam laun- 
dries, tear their fingers in the oyster 
shucking beds, strain their eyes in the 
silk mills, race through long days in de- 
partment stores and roll cigars in filthy 
basements. 

Yet the cry of these drudges of the 
world for a voice in the fixing of the 
laws that govern their industrial status 
is met by the incredible hypocrisy that 
“woman’s place is the home.” 

These women receive less pay than 
men, they labor longer hours than men, 
they are subjected to fire hazards and 
health hazards that are not tolerated 
by men, and as if these were not disad- 
vantages enough, they are called upon 
to endure a host of economic, political 
and legal disabilities inherited from a 
time when man supported his women 
folk. 

Yet in the face of these grim facts 
there is a persistence in the amazing as- 
sumption that the American woman is 
an uncrowned queen who walks in ways 
of ease and beauty, guarded from the 
rougher airs by some uncrowned king 
whose one object in life is to minister to 
her slightest desire. 

These cruelties and indifferences are 
due to omission, not commission. It is 
not that men haye passed discriminatory 
laws deliberately, but that they have 
failed to pass laws made necessary by 
social upheaval that has thrown women 
out of the home into industry. The rea- 
son for it is a vanity that would be mon- 
strous were it not so unconscious. 

The average man laments the passing 
of the feudal state. He resents the fact 
that women are at work, and the more 
generous his instincts the greater his 
resentment. Out of the centuries during 
which his woman waited at home for 
him to return with the fruits of his 
forage, there grew a very definite pro- 
tective sense, and it is this large and 
pleasurable feeling that the working wo- 
man undermines. Therefore he has tried 
to ignore her as much as possible, by 
way of conserving his vanity, and has 
redoubled his protective tenderness to 
those who have least need of it. 

It is indeed true that the American 
man spoils his women by too much cod- 
dling, yet the slightest investigation soon 
develops that this manufacture of Noras 
is confined to houses of ease and comfort. 
Up to date the working woman has not 
been called upon to protest against being 
treated as a doll. 

Plain enough for those who run to 
read, it stands proved that laws for the 
protection of the female worker now 
wait upon disaster and exposure, and 
that even when a shocked public opinion 
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forces reforms, it is only a question of 
time when secret greed will attempt to 
nullify them. 

The Triangle factory disaster, in 
which 147 girls lost their lives, was fol- 
lowed promptly enough by remedial leg- 
islation. The 1912 investigation into 
cannery conditions in New York, which 
proved that women had been working 
117 hours a week, was also answered by 
laws designed to prevent a recurrence of 
this savagery. Yet the owner of the 
Triangle factory was never punished, 
and within the year he was arrested for 
locking the doors on 150 girls, and per- 
mitted to escape this second time with 
a nominal fine of $20. Nor is it less 
significant that these spring months have 
witnessed a concerted attempt to have 
the New York Legislature repeal the es- 
sential features of those laws which were 
passed in consequence of the Triangle 
disaster and the cannery horrors. 


T IS only in the states where the wo- 

men have the vote to protect themselves 
that there is adequate comprehension of 
the necessity for guarding the mother 
sex against the poison of fatigue. Col- 
orado, California, Washington and Ari- 
zona have decreed an eight hour day for 
the working woman, and Utah and Ida- 
ho have the nine hour day. The nearest 
approach to this humanity is a nine hour 
day for women, in four non-suffrage 
states, and the case of Massachusetts is 
admirably illustrative of the cautious 
manner in which the male voter ap- 
proaches the problem. 

There are 50,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Massachusetts, yet the total 
inspecting force is twenty-four. Al- 
though there are over 200,000 women 
and children at work in these factories, 
only four of the inspectors are women. 
Unlike the equal suffrage states, where 
all working women are included in the 
law, the Massachusetts statute excludes 
practically all women except those in 
factories and mills. 

In the South, where chivalry still re- 
tains its ancient place and lustre, the 
working day for women is eleven and 
twelve hours in the mills and factories; 
in New Jersey the cranberry bogs feel 
the creeping knees of women and chil- 
dren from dawn to dark; in New York 
the machines of the tenements drive 
night and day, and in Pennsylvania the 
industrial conditions have changed but 
slightly since the not long distant time 
when half-naked women toiled tremen- 
dously in the hot glare of the blast fur- 
naces. 

Can anyone have forgotten the recent 
investigations into the conditions of de- 
partment store employees, or the long 
discussions in the daily press as to 
whether $5 or $8 a week was a “living 
wage?” Surely the heart of chivalry 
must have throbbed with high pride to 
read the stories of underpaid drudgery, 
disregarded health and superhuman ef- 
fort to safeguard character and chastity 
against the demoralizing effects of in- 
voluntary poverty. 


Industry 


As an instance of the manne: in which 
the chivalric instinct finds expression 
where the working woman is concerned, 
the case of a Paterson manufacturer by 
the name of Straus may be mentioned. 
Mr. Straus felt that the happiness of his 
workers proceeded from their own weak 
submission to the grosser appetites. In 
various talks to the women he told them 
that they would “be all right” if they 
would only practice greater economy in 
their homes, for with his own eyes he 
had noticed that many things were 
thrown into the garbage can that could 
have been used to keep down the high 
cost of living. Among other things he 
noted that many of the girls did not eat 
all of the five cents worth of soup at the 
luncheon hour, and his suggestion was 
to the effect that two girls should con- 
tribute to the purchase of the pail, 
thereby saving two and a half cents. 

Colorado, Washington, Oregon, Utah 
and California, of the equal suffrage 
states, have already enacted splendid 
minimum wage legislation with reference 
to women, while only four of the non- 
suffrage states have displayed a similar 
interest. In California, Washington, and 
Oregon, the voting woman has created 
welfare commissions empowered to ex- 
plore all the dark corners of industry in 
order that old cruelties may be cleaned 
out, and room made for new justices. 

Child labor is a rotting evil that even 
its paid apologists are compelled to gloss 
over with lies. Every equal suffrage 
state has a law forbidding the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen, while 
in Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi (boys only) and New Mexi- 
co, little ones of twelve are permitted to 
drudge ten and even eleven hours a day. 
Let it be remembered that the child 
labor evil is a woman evil as well, for the 
girls, unless sent to the grave by ex- 
haustion, must be regarded as the moth- 
ers of the future. 


T TOOK twelve years—from 1895 to 

1907—to get a law raising the Alabama 
age limit for children from ten to twelve 
years. The eight years that have passed 
have been years of similar effort, yet the 
“silent influence” of the women remains 
powerless to lift the law to an age limit 
of fourteen years. In Maryland, the 
same legislature that refused to submit 
an equal suffrage amendment to the 
voters, lowered the age at which children 
could work in the canneries from twelve 
to ten. 

For many years the government has 
spent millions of dollars upon such obvi- 
ous materialities as the boll weevil, soil 
betterment, Texas fever, the foot and 
mouth disease and seed experiments, yet 
it was not until 1912 that the men of 
the nation were able to force the creation 
of a Children’s Bureau. Here was a wise 
tenderness that considered the child from 
cradle to maturity with special refer- 
ence to the welfare of those little ones 
compelled to enter the world of work at 
an unseemly age. It was only by the 
greatest effort that an initial appro- 
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priation of $50,000 was secured for the 
Bureau, and even in the face of its 
proved value, the same grudging, nig- 
gardly policy is being pursued by Con- 
gress in the matter of maintenance. 

There are few, even among men, who 
will deny that women teachers are as 
efficient as men, yet the fact remains 
that it is only in the equal suffrage 
states that equal pay for the same work 
is the rule. In Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, the average pay of the male 
teacher is three times that of the wo- 
man. In New York it took six years of 
fighting for the teachers to get an equal 
pay law, and it was the bitter experi- 
ence of those years that made an ardent 
equal suffragist of Miss Grace Strachan, 
leader of the teachers. 

In Chicago, where the teachers organ- 
ized and compelled the institution of 
legal proceedings against the tax-dodg- 
ing corporations in order to get money 
for the school fund, the thousands thus 
secured were straightway devoted to 
raising the salaries of firemen and police- 
men. They were men with votes, while 
the teachers, as a politician phrased it 
wittily, were no better than mice. 

In the federal employment, four men 
pass the civil service examinations to 
three men, yet appointments are made 
in the ratio of two men to one woman. 
It is also the case that men are paid more 
than women for the same work. 

In New York, a wife is not entitled to 
her own earnings when she works with 
her husband, or even if she works in his 
store or factory. According to a man’s 
law, the joint earnings of a husband and 
wife belong to the husband, the wife 
acquiring no legal interest whatever in 
the product of their joint efforts. 

In some non-suffrage states it is still 
the law that the husband may check out 
his wife’s savings, and in many others the 


Laws 


HO can deny that women are well 
protected, legally, today? Glanc- 
ing through the statute books of 

man-suffrage states one comes across 
law after law relieving them of various 
responsibilities. First of all, there’s tax- 
ation—that fundamental question as old 
as this nation. Women must pay taxes, 
of course, but as to deciding how much 
or for what purpose—they are protected 
from that burden. 

When any woman is so unfortunate as 
to be an offender against the laws of the 
land, no other women are required to 
arrest, try or sentence her. Women are 
carefully protected from serving on, or 
being tried by, a jury of their peers. 

Suppose a married woman is of a dif- 
ferent religious faith from her husband; 
he decides what religious instruction the 
children shall have, the mother is not 
burdened with the matter. 

The married woman, too, need earn 
no money; her husband is required to 
provide her with what he considers the 


working mother has no rights in the 
earnings of a minor child, the common- 
wealth viewing them as the perquisites 
of the father. 

It is a record of injustice that could 
be continued indefinitely, for only in the 
states where women have the vote do the 
statute books contain full measure of 
protection for the woman who is com- 
pelled to match her strength with man 
in the economic struggle. Intelligence 
points out the inevitableness of this fact, 


‘for even did a very perfection of the 


social sense urge men to legislate in be- 
half of the woman worker, he could still 
be without proper comprehension of her 
needs and desires. 

It is when one compares these neglects 
with the tender solicitude shown to the 
working man that the true power of 
the ballot is fully realized. There is a 
federal law limiting the hours of labor 
in public employment to eight per day, 
an enactment that safeguards the thou- 
sands of letter-carriers, mail clerks, de- 
partment employees and construction 
laborers. Twenty states have similar 
laws with respect to public employment, 
practically all of them specificially de- 
signed to protect the adult male worker. 

Private employment of men in indus- 
try is also limited to eight hours a day 
as follows: in mines, twelve states; in 
smelters, eight states; in railroad labor, 
twenty-four states; telegraph or tele- 
phone operators engaged in handling 
trains, eighteen states; street car ser- 
vice, ten states; bakeries, brickyards, 
cement and plaster mills and drug 
clerks, one state each. Counted up there 
are sixty-five separate and distinct laws 
in the United States for the protection 
of the voting male against overwork. 

Are there any fatuous enough to imag- 
ine that these laws would have been se- 
cured by the working man had he: not 


been possessed of the ballot? The whole 
record of industrial reform is a story 
of bitter and continuous struggle, and 
success after many defeats. Mark the 
present progress of such an admittedly 
wise and humane measure as Work- 
men’s Compensation! In eight states, 
the old common law defenses of “fellow 


servant” and “assumed risk” are still on- 


the statute books, and in seventeen 
states their abrogation applies only to 
railroads. Even with the ballot in their 
hands, even with all the power of state 
and national organizations behind them, 
the fight of the male worker for justice 
is not yet won. How may woman, unor- 
ganized for the most part, and burdened 
by prejudices carried down from a 
feudal society, be expected to make her 
fight for better conditions unless given 
the vote? 

In view of the millions who are drudg- 
ing for existence, equal suffrage cannot 
be put aside as a mere political question. 
It is a demand upon justice and human- 
ity. In no sense can it be viewed as a 
capricious desire of Noras for a greater 
freedom, a larger field, a more expansive 
environment. It is a hunger ery, a child 
cry, a cry of distress and despair. 

It is true that these millions work and 
suffer and die in seeming helplessness, 
but in money and tears they take heavy 
toll of the society that refuses them suc- 
cor. Their slum homes foster disease, 
their rickety children fill the jails, 
asylums and hospitals, and out of it all 
comes a vast discontent that saps the 
foundations of our free institutions. 

If the humanities mean nothing to us, 
if chivalry is a meaningless word and 
justice a joke, surely every instinct of 
social self-preservction should lead us to 
give the working woman a chance to se- 
cure the protection that man has with- 
held. 


That Shield Women 


By ALICE LAWTON 


necessaries of life. She is even pro- 
tected from handling any money, if he 
chooses to save her from such respon- 
sibility. It is a fact, of course, that 
some women whose husbands are ‘ill or 
crippled or worthless or deserters do take 
in washing or go out scrubbing to sup- 
port the family, but the protecting law 
does not require such service of them. 

Again, a woman need not be considered 
part owner of property bought by the 
joint earnings or savings of herself and 
her husband. One thing, however, that 
devolves upon a widow by law is dower, 
consisting of one-third the rents and 
profits of any real estate which her hus- 
band may have possessed during their 
marriage. In many cases, however, that 
has proved to be a mere pittance, and, in 
fact, the average man today does not 
hold real estate, so his widow is protect- 
ed from that responsibility. Regarding 
personal property, when a married man 
dies intestate, leaving no descendants, but 
survived by father, mother, brothers, 


sisters or even nephews, the widow is 
protected to the extent that only one- 
half this property becomes hers. Were 
the case reversed, the husband would be 
saddled with all her personal estate. 

Women are exempt from military ser- 
vice. Men march off to fight, but wo- 
men may remain in their homes peace- 
fully doing their own duties and taking 
up also those which their husbands, 
brothers and fathers left behind; they 
may be outraged by the enemy, but they 
are protected from going to the front. 

There are twelve states in this coun- 
try, however, where men and women 
must together make the laws governing 
their affairs, but here in the East women 
are still considered the protected sex, 
just as in the Common Law days they 
were chattels, as the few instances men- 
tioned show. Even where opinions differ 
as to protective qualities, one must re- 
member that law-makers frame legisla- 
tion for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 
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His 


NCE when I was bridesmaid at the 

wedding of a friend of mine I 

heard an illuminating comment on 
the nature of man. It was from an old 
colored servant who was helping the 
bride to dress. She let fall this comfort- 
ing remark: 

“Dey’s only two kinds of husbands, 
honey; dey’s de bad kind and he worse 
kind.” 

Now while age, and perhaps a too 
wide experience in the matter of hus- 
bands, had caused her to put an over- 
emphasis on the dark side of marriage, 
yet there lurked in her exaggeration a 
fundamental truth. She had hit on the 
fatal similarity of husbands. Men differ 
but all husbands are alike. 

Fiction reflects the attitude of man 
toward life, and fiction has almost never 
made a husband a hero. Incilentally 
he might be married but it is Tom or 
John, the man, and not Tom or John, 
the husband, who is presented to our 
view as one suitable for bearing the 
honors of a story. It is noteworthy that 
in former times the husband was con- 
sidered even less suitable for the hero 
of stories than he is today. His was the 
role of humiliating comedy. He was 
laughed at in the ribald tales of an earlier 
and franker day; was railed at, humiliat- 
ed and betrayed—and one felt that he 
deserved it. Indeed not until the Nine- 
teenth Century was he even taken seri- 
ously. It is only within the last decades 
that writers have shown him sym- 
pathy. 

Consider the case of the wife, how dif- 
ferent has been her treatment at the 
hands of writers. She has never been 
an object of ridicule. Her desertion and 
betrayal haven’t been subjects for mirth. 
Even when she has been disapproved of 
it has been a serious and sympathetic 
disapproval. And this is because wives 
differ as women differ. The roles of 
wife and woman are interchangeable. 

It is through no mere chance that 
wives and husbands have always held 
such a different place in the literature 
of the world. It is not by accident that 
writers have tenderly cherished in the 
pages of their books the deserted wives 
and have implied that no matter what 
happened to the husband he deserves 
all he got. 

The reason that husbands are so dis- 
couragingly similar, even at the present 
day, is not far to seek. Imagine a man 


Irritable Vanity 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 


with as little egotism as the next man, 
full of generosity, spontaneous, a good 
fellow in short. Make a husband of 
him and see what happens. If he is an 
old fashioned man he becomes at once 
the head of the house. He has a fictitious 
dignity to keep up not invested in his 
character as a man, but in his position 
as a husband. Tradition tells him that 
he is to be master in his own house, and 
the moment a man becomes a master for 
any other reason than for his inherent 
character, he is apt to be less of a man. 
Neither the fruits of the spirit nor the 
amenities of social life thrive where one 
person is consciously or unconsciously 
lording it over others, even if the lording 
is done in ever so mild a way. Pomp- 
ousness, vanity, sententiousness are all 
results of a fictitious superiority. 

There is a character in fiction who 
has received almost as much ridicule and 
disparagement as the husband. It is the 
superior “I-am-better-than-thou”  fe- 
male. Mankind abhors her, children run 
from her. She is lampooned in fiction 
and derided in the press. She has al- 
ways existed in small numbers, and has 
always been an object of ridicule, and 
she is found more often than not in 
some small position of authority. The 
protest against her and against the hus- 
band is the protest of the gay democratic 
spirit which tolerates no sham author- 
ity whether it be assumed by the 
individual of whether, as in the case of 
the husband, it is a left over of an 
obsolescent civilization which has al- 
ways divided up society into the rulers 
and the ruled. 


N THE civilized countries of the earth 

the ideal of government has been shifted 
from the idea of privilege to the idea of 
service. No intelligent man wishes to 
command others for the pompous pleas- 
ure of feeling himself great. Only the 
man of the most trifling calibre enjoys 
for its own sake authority over other 
human souls. And yet this unhandsome 
position of authority is one which tradi- 
tion has given men over women and 
children, and to this assumption of 
superiority men of small calibre cling 
tenaciously. No suffrage speaker breaks 
new ground without having some man 
in the audience arise and ask belliger- 
ently, 

“What I want to know is if women 
vote who is to be master in the house;” 


“what I want to know is, do suffrage 
women believe a man should be master 
in his own family.” 

A man may be an awful bore, he may 
have to take orders all the day long 
from his office superiors but if he is a 
true husband of the old school he can 
go home and be king. Not the modern, 
hard-working, painstaking monarch but 
the old fashioned capricious, self-indul- 
gent, prima donna of a monarch. He 
can vent his moods, find fault with his 
food, bully his wife and children, if so 
doing gives him the pleasant feeling of 
superiority. 

Men who are small enough to enjoy 
this feeling cling to their privileges. In 
the hearts of men for a long time must 
have lurked the suspicion that they were 
not made of such very different clay 
from their wives. From this suspicion 
must have sprung the irritable vanity of 
the old fashioned husband. He knew that 
the tenure of his position as head of the 
house was insecure, and he bolstered it 
up, sometimes with loud _blusterings, 
oftener in subtler assumptions of mas- 
culine superiority. 

There have always been some men who 
have refused to be made ridiculous in 
their own eyes, who have refused in 
fact to act like traditional husbands. And 
there are more such men every day, and 
the sooner equal opportunity is given to 
women the sooner will the last unfair 
privilege, the privilege of sex, be dis- 
carded, with the other privileges, and 
the sooner will husbands cease to be 
monotonously alike. Their irritable 
vanity concerning their positions as head 
of the house will be no more, for they 
will conceive of the family not as an 
autocracy, man its divinely appointed 
head, but as a comfortable partnership. 

The judgment of fiction is that in an 
earlier day husbands must have been 
much more alike than even today. They 
were more pompous, vainer, more blus- 
tering, in short they abused their privi- 
leges just as the privileged classes from 
the king down abuse theirs, and the 
hopeful thing is that there are many men 
who themselves are relinquishing their 
privileges, who insist upon being men 
in their own homes rather than hus- 
bands, so we can look forward confident- 
ly to the time when a depressing blight 
will no longer fall on the blythe spirits 
of men just because they happen to have 
become husbands. 


After Sixty-four Years 


The first suffrage bill was introduced into the New York Legislature in 1851, and every year since that 
time, with the exception of the Civil War times, suffragists have come to the Legislature to urge the 


passage of that bill. 


The year 1915 is the first year, after sixty-four years of deliberation by Legislatures, that a suffrage bill 
has ever succeeded in completing all the necessary legislative formalities and getting to the voters. 
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“They occupy a level far below his own” 


Mothers, Sisters and Sons 


ee IVE me,” said the wise old 
Jesuit, “the first seven years of 
a child's life.” Meaning, of 
course, that, given control of a child’s 
earliest formative period, he would guar- 


antee another Jesuit. Can anyone 
doubt it? No. 
Consider the human infant. It enters 


life in a condition of complete helplessness 
and perfect plasticity. It is blind, deaf 
and dumb; it has no sense of feeling. The 
only instinct it possesses is for suckling, 
and quite frequently it lacks that and 
has to be taught how to feed itself. 
Fortunately for the preservation of the 
race, the human infant is teachable. It 
seems to absorb knowledge through the 
pores of its skin, for it has certainly 
learned several things before its first 
toilet is complete, and by the time it 
has made its first grand tour of inspec- 
tion to proud father, grandparents and 
doting aunts and cousins, it has laid the 
foundation of a liberal education. Every 
mother knows that a normal baby, twen- 
ty-four hours old, may have established 
habits, especially bad habits, that  re- 
quire months of adult energy to over- 
come. 

The process thus begun continues 
without cessation. Within a month the 
infant has learned to see, to hear, to 
smell, to taste and to feel. It knows 
what it wants and how to make its 
wants known. Soon thereafter it be- 
gins to examine the world of exterior 
things, and from that time on its in- 
tellectual progress would put a univer- 
sity student to shame. In three years’ 
time the child has practically mastered 
his environment. His feet, which at 
first he believed to be merely edible, now 
earry him whither he will. His hands are 
his for offence or defense. He has 
familiarized himself with some hundreds 
of utterly strange persons and objects, 
and, crowning achievement, he has 
learned a foreign language. Let a grown 
person attempt as much in a given 
length of time. 

Now the fact that the young child is 
such a grand little learner, coupled with 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 


the fact that he learns only what his 
guardians permit him to learn, is what 
makes the responsibilities of women a 
matter of public concern. It is women, 
mothers, sisters and nurses, who have 
entire control over the early years of 
man. It is women, kindergartners and 
primary school teachers, who give him 
his first taste of education. It is wo- 
men, and women alone who, for a period 
of from seven to ten years, all and more 
than was stipulated by the astute Jesuit, 
form the character of American citizens. 
It may be urged that most children have 
male relatives who modify the feminine 
influence. But fathers are rarely at 
home during a young child’s waking 
hours, and big brothers seldom if ever 
evince much interest in infants. A con- 
scientious mother can easily arrange to 
keep children and males entirely apart 
except on Sundays. Contact with park 
policemen cannot be absolutely guaran- 
teed, but comparative immunity may 
be secured by employing elderly nurse- 
maids. 

The whole point is that woman have 
power to mold the character of the race, 
because they have entire charge of the 
race during its formative and confiding 
years. The voters of the future are be- 
ing made at their mothers’ knees; the 
voters of the present day are all nursery 
products. It would appear that if wo- 
men, through the generations, had per- 
formed their whole duty, we should now 
have a state of society almost utopian. 
All the men would be clean, virtuous, 
temperate, honest, upright, prompt at 
meals, regular at church, kind to dumb 
animals, respectful to elders, and free 
from all objectionable habits of speech 
or behavior. Grafters, gangsters, ab- 
sconding bank presidents, stock and 
other gamblers, prize fighters, predatory 
millionaires, war lords and corrupt poli- 
ticians would be unknown. At least, 
they would form the minority, the dis- 
credited classes. 

But what has been the result on men 
of women’s early education? Let us be 
candid. Captain Kidd had a mother. 


So had Jack Shepard, Benedict Arnold, 
Boss Tweed, and many other modern 
examples whom we may not name be- 
cause they might take offence and stop 
their subscriptions. The men who get 
rich out of the toil of underpaid girls 
and little children; the contractors who 


send rotten beef and paper shoes to sol-. 


diers fighting in the trenches; the bakers 
who put plaster of paris in the house- 
wife’s bread, and the manufacturers who 
use aniline dyes in the children’s candy, 
all these had their training at their 
mothers’ knees. 

If a Jesuit can make a child a Jesuit 
by the simple process of catching him 
young, why can’t a mother make a child 
a Christian gentleman by the same pro- 
cess? There is a reason. 

From the hour the boy leaves the 
shelter of the nursery all things begin 
to tell him that he must forget every- 
thing he ever learned there. He discov- 
ers that the being he thought all but 
omnipotent, and the beings next to her 
he loved and trusted most, his sisters, 
belong to a discredited class in the com- 
munity. They occupy a level far below 
his own. He finds this out very soon 
after he enters school. He quickly 
learns that teachers of his sex are rated 
so highly that they are paid a cash bonus 
for being male. The boy thinks he learns 
more, and he knows that he has to be- 
have better when the teacher is a lady, 
but he sees for himself that the men are 
vastly more important to the school. 
The women teachers have fewer privi- 
leges than the men. They have not the 
same right to marry, and if they do 
somehow manage to elude the rules in 
this regard, they have to be very cir- 
cumspect as to consequences. It is a 
frightful scandal in any school when the 
children whisper to each other in cor- 
ners: “Ain’t it awful? Teacher’s fired, 
she’s gone and had a baby.” 

Another thing a boy learns in school 
is that his future is of more importance 
than his sister’s. He has manual train- 
ing and vocational guidance, and teach- 
ers who talk to him about business and 
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getting on in life. His sister is taught 
to make lemon sherbet and tea biscuits, 
and to sew dolls’ clothes. If a boy be- 
longs to what is called the working 
classes this system confirms him in the 
belief that he is in a class above his 
mother and sisters. He knows that as 
soon as they leave school, his sisters will 
go to work just as he will, but he has 
been taught how to handle tools, where- 
as they have learned kitchen work. He 
has been given the advantage. He must, 
for some reason, deserve it. 

In those wonderful schools at Gary, 
Indiana, where William Wirt has been 
permitted to develop for the children 
of steel workers a system of education 
which is the envy of the country, every 
boy is given a chance to become a skilled 
craftsman. Boys of superior endowment 
receive training that leads to engineer- 
ing, chemistry, invention. All boys are 
so guided and _ individually steered 
through their vocational work that they 
pass from school into industry as easily 
and naturally as they pass from a pri- 
mary to a grammar grade. If you ask 
Mr. Wirt what he does to help girls earn 
a. living, outside of the stenography and 
typewriting classes, he can only point 
to the sewing classes and the big lunch 
room conducted entirely by the older 
girls. Here at least they learn to dis- 
burse an income, which is more than 
other girls learn in their absurd “do- 
mestic science” courses. 

And what is the inevitable result when 
those boys, and all other American boys, 
reaching the age of twenty-one, find 
themselves automatically vested with 
the sacred right of citizenship? Few of 


* them know anything definite about their 


state or their city; none of them know 
anything about politics or the science of 
government. Hardly any of them have 


given a thought to the seriousness of 
citizenship. But here they are, full- 
fledged citizens. Nobody asked them 
what they intended to do with their 
votes; they didn't have to promise to 
effect reforms, or turn rascals out of 
office, or down the liquor interests, or 
abolish war. They were male and 
twenty-one. It was enough. 

Now these boys have, for years, seen 
their mothers and sisters standing on 
soap boxes and other platforms, asking 
for the right to vote. They have watch- 
ed suffrage parades and demonstrations 
without number. They have seen tax 
paying women pleading for votes at the 
doors of almshouses. Some New York 
City boys have beheld a woman Com- 
missioner of Corrections going from 
prison to prison, all under her control, 
urging the prisoners to help her secure 
a vote. American young men know that 
this same struggle has been going on in 
a free country for two generations, and 
yet only a few women, less than four 
million in a woman population of over 
forty-five million, are today counted the 
political equals of their own sons. What 
can men think except that women are 
their inferiors? Everything they en- 
counter, not only in the world of politics 
and government, but in the world of 
business, confirms their impression that 
men only are people. Women don’t 
count. Nobody consults them, nobody 
cares what they think, nobody asks what 
they want. How on earth can we expect 
men to respect their mothers, to ac- 
cept their code of morals, or pat- 
tern their life after the standards of 
women? Men go to their equals for coun- 
sel; they look to their peers for models. 

It is really very discouraging for wo- 
men to see the children they work so 
hard to rear turned over to the corrupt 


political boss, the dishonest business 
man, all the ruthless exploiters of life, 
for their post graduate courses in living. 
It seems to some women that if the sys- 
tem is to continue, it would be better 
for them to give up the job altogether 
and turn their energies to something 
permanent, something that would not 
have. to be undone. Boy children could 
be brought up in nurseriés directly con- 
nected with Tammany Hall and like in- 
stitutions throughout the country, and 
their education from the start would be 
freed from the moonshine idealism of 
women. Unhampered by any early good 
influences we should soon establish a 
government of practical politicians, for 
practical politicians, by practical poli- 
ticians. 

Those men who see a possible disad- 
vantage in such a system are asked to 
consider the only logical alternative. 
Give the women of the United States 
their political freedom. Acknowledge 
their right to become citizens of a coun- 
try their mothers as well as their fathers 
lived and died to make into a great na- 
tion. Admit the justice of their claim 
to govern their own conditions of labor. 
Give the mothers and sisters and wives 
of men the means of expressing their 
opinions, of making their point of view 
felt in the community. If this is done, 
men will find themselves waking into a 
new respect for their mothers, because 
as they grow up and adventure out into 
the world, they will find that they are 
not called upon to unlearn all that was 
taught them at home. Maternity will 
be elevated from a sweated trade to a 
noble profession, and men will no longer 
be ashamed to order their lives after the 
ideals held up to them by the women 
who loved them best, and most unselfish- 
ly desired their life’s highest good. 


The Dragon’s Teeth 


ee HAT effect will war have on 
this country?” To this ques- 
tion each of us is gathering a 
collection of answers. May I tell how I 
added to mine the other day at the ex- 
hibit the toy manufacturers are holding 
in a downtown hotel? 

It was apparent in that exhibit that 
on toys the European war has had sev- 
eral effects. It has increased the sale 
of the stock war toys—soldiers, pop guns, 
war games. One firm selling paper and 
wooden soldiers at the rate of three 
million a year before the war is selling 
today at the rate of five millions. An- 
other firm dealing in toy rifles has had 
to triple its workmen, increasing them 
from sixty to one hundred and eighty 
and working them in night and day 
shifts. Then, novelties have been 
put upon the toy market. To take the 
place of the pewter soldier made in Ger- 
many, soldiers of American steel have 
been patented. Geography games, map 
games of parcel post or of trade have 
been converted into war map games, 
games of siege and manceuvre. 
Even more significant of the prevailing 
spirit, are the games to which a far 
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fetched war interest has been attached. 
A game of miniature bowls, for example, 
has been labeled a “siege gun” and sol- 
diers stand in place of nine pins. The 
background of a puzzle game, a game 
of shaking little balls into little holes, 
had been changed from a baseball field 
to a battle field. 

If athletics has yielded to the war in- 
terest, and communication and trade, 
so of course has nationality. The war 
map game is played with different na- 
tionalities. The pictures on the lids of 
their boxes are of German troops cap- 
turing British fortifications or (for the 
Canadian market, commented the sales- 
man) vice versa. 

Of the educational value of play we 
have been hearing much of late years. 
Spelling games, history games, geogra- 
phy games, are due to that educational 
theory, and the kindergarten is its off- 
spring. Codperation through play is an 
essential of kindergarten ethics. In 
school ethics the spirit of conflict is miti- 
gated through play. Play, we know, is an 
important means of socialization. 

Through war toys and games this 
great instrument of education is diverted 





to other ends. From codperation or 
rivalry of a tolerant kind it is directed 
to the struggle that ends in elimination. 

It is the very pedagogic method of the 
war games that makes them appear to 
the pacifist so obnoxious. And they ap- 
peal not only to the play impulse; they 
make use of the principle of correlation. 
With knowledge of the world through its 
maps are associated group antagonisms; 
with knowledge of the nations, their 
hostilities. Geography and _history 
become nothing but a story of competi- 
tion and strife. 

This emphasis is a falsification of the 
facts. But its result is worse than error. 
In the child’s mind it produces one of 
those fixed associations that withstand 
the analysis of reason. Feeling, impulse 
and idea are so welded together in a war 
complex in his impressionable mind that 
for the rest of his life fighting seems to 
him a necessity, war “as inevitable as 
death.” 

I came away from that dingy, antique 
hotel feeling that I had been present 
indeed at the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth even if for ten or twenty years we 
wait for the crop to come up. 












The Voice of Colorado 


A Statement by Ben B. Lindsey of the Juvenile Court 


EVER at any time, either in private 

or public speech or spoken word, 

have I said that which could be 
honestly construed as an attack upon the 
principle of equal suffrage or its opera- 
tion in those states where women vote. 
I cannot deny too earnestly the contin- 
ued distortions and downright misstate- 
ments of those enemies of democracy 
who are opposing the enfranchisement 
of the mothers of the nation. 

I have always insisted that the vote 
was not a privilege to be conferred but 
a right that it was tyrannical to with- 
hold. Even were this not so, the voting 
record of the male is certainly not such 
as to justify him in passing on the “in- 
telligence” of the feminine vote before he 
permits it to be cast. Long years of 
corruption and stupidity in municipal 
government, legislative incompetencies 
and scandals and senatorial investiga- 
tions, should make man a trifle humble 
in the matter of honesty and _ intelli- 
gence. 

It is a fact, however, that the case for 
equal suffrage could well afford to rest 
on the record made by the voting wo- 
men. In no single state have they failed 
to bring a better, cleaner and more in- 
dependent note into politics, and there 
is not a statute book on which women 
have written that does not contain more 
humane laws as a result. In every state 


EOPLE opposed to woman suffrage 
ring the changes upon two hack- 
neyed arguments, to wit, that wo- 

men are mentally and temperamentally 
unfit for political activity, and that, un- 
like men, they have had no experience in 
public affairs. 

For instance, the New York Times 
published a two-column anti-suffrage 
editorial on February 7, 1915. It said: 


Although women have other capacities 
without number, held in equal distinction 
and some in higher honor, they have never 
possessed or developed the political fac- 
ulty. 

For the intelligent use of the ballot men 
in their daily callings undergo a ceaseless 
training. 

This is generally the burden of the 
anti-suffrage song. Passing over the 
obvious impossibility of telling whether 
women are naturally fit or unfit for 
politics until they have been given an 
opportunity to demonstrate their capa- 
bilities, let us see how the Times devel- 
ops the great anti-suffrage argument. It 
states: 


The merchant and the manufacturer, 
men engaged in the business of banking, 
insurance, real estate, foreign trade, the 
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where women vote, men are in a ma- 
jority, yet in not one is there even a 
movement on foot to take away the right 
conferred. 

It is true that there has been dissatis- 
faction, and I am ashamed to confess 
that I myself felt it here in Colorado. 
There was a general expectation that 
equal suffrage would usher in the millen- 
nial dawn. Out of recognition of his 
own failures, the average man felt that 
the women would achieve instant success, 
and when they failed to bring about 
every desired reform in the twinkling of 
an eye, he groaned dismally. 

Every criticism of equal suffrage has 
its base in this feeling. It is not that the 
voting woman hasnt worked wonders 
but that she has not worked every won- 
der. In many ways and many things she 
has many of the stupidities of the man, 
and for this we have criticized her. It 
is absurd when one thinks about it se- 
riously, yet it is true. In all the laws 
that I have proposed, the reforms I have 
suggested, I have looked to the women 
of Colorado, and when defeat has been 
the portion of these measures, it never 
occurred to me to blame the men, for 
we have fallen into the habit of expect- 
ing little of them, I suppose. 

Take the case of the Colorado coal 
strike. According to the opponents of 
equal suffrage, the women of the state 


Team Work 


By AMOS PINCHOT 


lawyer, the doctor, the blacksmith, the 
farmer, men in all the thousand branches 
of male affairs, habitually and necessarily 
form reasoned opinions of the efficiency 
of government, the virtue of laws, the 
policies and the promises of parties, the 
character and the pledges of candidates, 
and they go to the polls prepared to cast 
a ballot that will, so far as it may, give 
effect to their convictions and their de- 
sires. 

Well, what is the actual result of 
exclusive control of government by our 
peculiarly efficient and highly trained 
male half of society? 

If you will read, probably you already 
have, the first chapter of Trevelyan’s 
American Revolution, you will find the 
accounts of French and English travel- 
ers who came over here just before the 
Revolutionary War broke out. These 
foreigners were impressed and astound- 
ed by one particular thing. They could 
find almost no poverty in America. 
Everyone was comfortable, well clothed, 
well fed, and there was neither unem- 
ployment, nor want, nor charity. 

In the century and a quarter that has 
passed since then, we have taken that 
same land, which we boast is the richest 
in the world; we have taken more of it 
and better. We have peopled it with 


are not only to blame for its commence- 
ment but for its continuance. As a 
matter of fact, it was a man’s war, and 
upon men only rests the responsibility 
for the rejection of conferences and the 
subsequent wretchedness. Yet it was 
women, and women alone, who gathered 
in mass meetings after Ludlow, and 
forced the governor to ask for federal 
troops in order that bloodshed might 
end. 

Like every state in the Union prac- 
tically, Colorado is without political ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of industrial 
disputes caused by private control of 
natural resources and absentee land- 
lordism. The voting men of Michigan 
and West Virginia and New Jersey and 
Massachusetts are not blamed for in- 
dustrial war, but by some peculiar pro- 
cess of reasoning, the voting women of 
Colorado are expected to end every 
strike. 

Women live in the same world with 
men and are exposed to the same in- 
fluences of environment. It is idle to 
assume that they will spring into the 
political arena with all the civic virtues 
and excellences. There is this to say, 
however. They are more independent, 
they do look upon municipal government 
as municipal housekeeping, and they will 
strike much of the cruelty out of laws 
and put a finer justice in. 


men and women, cleared it, plowed it, 
sowed it, mined it, netted it with rail- 
roads, and dotted it with factories. In 
short, we have subdued, developed and 
civilized it. And at the end of this time, 
we find we have produced upon it a na- 
tion in which, according to figures of the 
most reliable sociologists, backed up by 
the census, over three-fourths of the male 
and nineteen-twentieths of the female 
wage-earning population live on an in- 
come of less than $600 a year; that is to 
say, in extreme poverty. 

Now, notwithstanding a bad climate 
and a pitiful lack of natiral wealth, the 
common people of Denmark, where men 
and women share the responsibilities of 
a government that takes an active part 
in solving economic problems, are richer 
per capita than the corresponding class 
in the United States. In other words, 
the government of Denmark has been 
more intelligent and far more efficient, 
in its economic policy, than ours. Th’s, 
in spite of the fact that the pecw'iar 
male genius for government, which the 
New York Times dwells upon so elo- 
quently, has not had exclusive control 
among the Danes, as it has had here for 
a hundred and forty years. 
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The object of government, as we see 
it now, is something more than police 
power. It is to mold a society in which 
every one shall have not only political 
liberty, but a fair share of the nation’s 
wealth—a share large enough to live on 
decently and raise a family properly. 
But what we have done in America, 
with our exclusively male political 
thought and male political action, has 
been to develop a society where wealth 
and opportunity, comfort, and even the 
sheer necessities of existence, have been 
concentrated more and more in the hands 
of a few people. And the natural result 
is a nation profoundly impregnated with 
discontent, and bitterly conscious of its 
failure to reach, in anything but name, 
the democratic idea with which we start- 
ed out with so much hope a century and 
a half ago. 

Last autumn, I traveled through the 
mill towns around Pittsburg. In one of 
the smaller towns, 5000 men, common 
laborers, had just been dropped from the 
pay-roll of a steel company. I asked 
some of them what they intended to do. 
Some told me that they had saved 
enough to keep them a few days; others 
said they had nothing. All of them ex- 
pected to live miserably on the charity 
of other fellow-workers until employ- 
ment came—they did not know when or 
where. They had no union.: They took 
the matter apathetically, soddenly, 
without complaint or bitterness. To be 
workless, and to go through a time when 
those of them who had families would 
see their homes broken up and their 


wives and children miserable and under- 
fed, was to them a part of the day’s 
work—a common recurring chapter in 
American life. This is happening every- 
where now and more and more each 
year. There are half a million men and 
women looking for work in New York 
City, and probably four million in the 
nation. And on the other hand, where 
employment is obtainable, poverty drives 
two million children to work in mines, 
mills and factories. Does this effect men 
alone? Does it tend to show that we 
are so wise and so fit to manage a na- 
tion that we do not need the help of 
women ? 

According to scientific calculations of 
food-value experts and domestic eco- 
nomic charts, the men I saw at Pittsburg 
were making within a few cents a week 
of what was necessary, under the most 
careful management of their wives, to 
keep their families in a state of fair 
physical efficiency. But even with 
steady work they were not making 
enough to live like human beings, and at 
all times they knew that at any moment 
they might be dropped from this low 
economic plane to the lowest plane of 
all, where life itself would be dependent 
upon the will or charity of others. Is 
this no concern of women? Is it or is 
it not an economic condition that needs 
the attention and codperation of all of 
us, male and female? 

With the average family living on the 
edge of extreme penury, with four or six 
million men and women asking vainly 
for the privilege of earning their bread, 


with child labor commonly an economic 
necessity among the poor, with the 
steadily forming knowledge that such 
conditions are growing worse instead of 
better each year, and above all, with the 
trained-to-govern thinking males, who 
are responsible for these conditions, 
ignoring their existence because they are 
an indictment of society as men have 
made it, is it wonderful that women 
should ask to be admitted to our coun- 
cils? 

Personally, I do not believe that wo- 
men are either naturally wiser or less 
wise than men. But I think they are 
freer than men, because they have not 
been subjected to a long process of 
party politics enslavement; and the 
shoddy thought of a generation or two 
of blind and reckless commercialism has 
not taken possession of women’s minds 
as it has of men’s. They do not have 
to see things through a grand old party 
or a silver dollar quite as much as we 
do. 

Today for the first time in many 
years, the public is awaking to the neces- 
sity of constructive economic change—of 
establishing a real and not merely formal 
democracy when success will be meas- 
ured by human welfare. To get new peo- 
ple—males and females—and fresh 
thought into politics today will do more 
to clean up the situation and bring the 
nation back to a realization of the real 
purposes of government and life itself, 
than decades of old-fashioned one-sided 
effort. By all means, let us all work to- 
gether. 


“A Woman’s Last Word” 


The Tragedy of the Ballot and the Brute 


ee OW you needn’t try to convert 
me!” she flung out defiantly as 
he took his place beside her at 
the table. 

He was puzzled for an instant, then he 
saw it all! She referred to “Votes for 
Women.” He was a suffragist and she 
was an anti. He recalled now that some 
one had mentioned that she was a pas- 
sionate anti. Being, therefore, a true 
womanly woman, she desired, no doubt, 
to save the poor fellow the useless effort 
of laboring over her, the bitter pain of 
disappointment. How generous! How 
sympathetic! 

But somehow it reminded him of an- 
other scene a quarter of a century be- 
fore. He was walking home from school 
alone. He was not thinking about her. 
He did not know she was near. Present- 
ly she darted past him. “You can’t kiss 
me!” she called out and ran down the 
lane. He had not dreamed of kissing 
her. Perhaps he might have, if she had 
worked it right, but he really did not 
like her, and his mind had been on 
high. Far overhead he had spied his 
ideal, a symmetrical crotch for a sling- 
shot. “Huh!” he shouted after her, like 
the brutal little boy he was, “Who 
wants to kiss you!” and climbing the 
tree he attained his ideal. 

He was still something of a brute, but 
he was no longer a boy. He was what 
is called a gentleman. That is, he was 
expected to tell nice lies: He had just 
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attained a symmetrically blended cock- 
tail. His present ideal was a circle of 
succulent Smith Island oysters. 

Now, he could not very well say, “My 
dear lady, I don’t give a hang whether 
you believe in woman suffrage or not.” 
That would not have been chivalry. It 
would have been the truth. So leaning 
toward her attentively, as one who had 
spent sleepless nights praying for her 
soul, “Ah, do tell me, why can’t I con- 
vert you!” he implored, and devoured 
the oysters luxuriously while she told 
ee 

He had heard it all before, but it made 
her feel better to say it, and it was true 
chivalry to listen. She believed in chiv- 
alry. She told him that too. Besides, 
it did not interfere with his enjoyment 
of an excellent dinner. 

It transpired that she was one of those 
who have nobly assumed the burden of 
averting from their fellow females the 
burden of the ballot, which will unsex 
them. She was given to leaving her 
home for days and weeks, it seems, in 
order to keep other women in their true 
spheres. Soon, she said, all the woman- 
ly women of the country would be organ- 
ized as one vast unit to demonstrate con- 
clusively that women cannot organize. 
And she argued, eloquently and well, 
that women cannot argue. Warming up 
to the subject as the dinner proceeded, 
she contended emphatically that women 
should. not be contentious. “Man is 


the natural leader,” she cried while he 
ate on in silence. “Women should re- 
main silent—silent, I tell you, SI- 
LENT!” 

Could he deny it? He could not. He 
was completely silenced by it. For if he 
maintained that women could and should 
argue, it would be a flat contradiction of 
a& sweet womanly woman’s statement, 
and that would destroy chivalry. If, on 
the other hand, he agreed that her point 
was well taken then what became of her 
point? He was finding it hard to be a 
gentleman in talking to an anti. The 
only thing to do was to remain silent, 
like a lady. 

So he just ate and ate and enjoyed it 
to the sweet end of the dinner. Then 
smelling coffee and longing, like a brute, 
for the good cigar his masculine intui- 
tions told him was coming, “Do you 
know,” he said, as all the natural lead- 
ers arose and led all the clinging vines 
back to the drawing-room, “I never fully 
appreciated the anti-position before. You 
make it all so clear. What a pity,” he 
added bowing low as he left her at last, 
“that there aren’t more women like 
you.” 

“There are many,” she said, with a 
sanctified smile. “Hardly any of my 


friends want to vote.” 

“How do you know that?” he inquired 
boldly. 

“Because we took a vote on it,” said 
the anti. 








Keep This Dark 


By virtue of the law that everything 
grows by use, the new woman's brain 
should be rapidly gaining in avoir- 
dupois. By the time equal suffrage be- 
comes universal—who knows? She may 
be about to outrival man in his hitherto 
unassailable position as heavyweight 
champion of the world of brains. 

—The Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard. 


Quite So 


Every suffragist will agree with Presi- 
dent McCracken, of Vassar, that a wo- 


“the devil is a man,” intended to in- 
crease the popularity of that old rascal? 
—Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


Let ’Er Go 


A woman would rather be inconsistent 


than otherwise. 
—Baltimore (Md.) Star. 


Striking an Average 


The reason why a woman wears her 
hats too big is because she wears her 
shoe too small. 

—Cincinnati (Ohio) Enquirer. 





Peace Begins at Home 


The husbands of some of those wo- 
men who have gone to the peace con- 
ference at The Hague will have their 
own idea as to who will be the first to 
enjoy peace as a result of the pilgrimage. 

—Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier Journal. 


An End of It 


When a lady finds she can make a 
speech, the husband may as well put the 
children in a boarding school, strangle 
the canary bird and renew his acquaint- 
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man’s brain is as good as a man’s and 
sometimes better. 

—The Philadelphia (Pa.) 

Evening Ledger. 


Yet They Say She Is Inconsistent 


The women have organized a Peace 
Congress, a Peace Party and sent forth 
a Peace Ship, yet they will continue to 
quarrel over the back fence. 

—Rochester (N. Y.) Herald. 


For Husbands Only 


Yesterday something was mentioned 
in this column about the best way to 


Dashing Backwards 


Tank Beverly says the most preposter- 
ous thing in the world is a woman clam- 
oring for equal rights. Mr. Beverly 
takes the ground that women already 
have as many rights as the men. 

—The Hutchinson (Kans.) 
News. 


When His Better Half Buys 


No matter what a married man buys 
down town, his wife always knows of a 
place where it could be bought two 
cents cheaper. 


—Baltimore (Md.) Star. 





avoid domestic trouble. 
We might far better 


Mother’s Cleaning Soun 


ance with the fellows at the club. 
—Houston (Tex.) Post. 


The Real Test 


Woman’s superiority seems to con- 
sist chiefly in the fact that she can pick 
up a hotter plate than a man. 

—Topeka (Kans.) 
Capitol. 


Progress 


It is no longer necessary to give lec- 
tures for “men only.” It now is consid- 
ered perfectly proper for women to listen 
to anything that is said. 

—_—_____ —Louisville (Ky.) 

Times. 





have offered a pup for 
adoption. An avalanche 
of ‘letters came each 
professing to contain the 
true recipe for living 
with one woman for a 
million years, when as 
a matter of fact, we 
know as well as any- 
body. When you see 
the typhoon coming put 
on your hat and walk 
ten points N. W. of 
your southern exposure, 
retrace twenty-four 
points S. E., then tack 
ninety-nine points due 
west to the news store 
or neighborhood loafing 
place, smoke three 
cigars and learn from 
hearsay how other men’s 
wives treat em, then go 
home and kiss the lady. 
—Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 
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Argument I 


There are women in 
the world who have no 
time to bother about 
“symptoms.” They are 
either women with 
many ideas or many 
children. 

—The Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald. 


Modesty, No Doubt 


Somehow or other a 
man carrying a woman’s 
rights banner. in a 
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parade always walks a 

bit stoop shouldered. 

—The Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Times-Union. 


Very True 


Only a_ bachelor 
knows that it’s the eas- 
lest thing in the world 
to manage a wife. 
—tThe Baltimore (Md.) 





pointed observation that 
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—Sandusky (0.) Register. Star. 
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The Home 


By ANNE O’HAGAN SHINN 


A letter from Mrs. Cottenet Bleecker LeClear, Secretary of the Home Preservation Society, to the 
Secretary of the Society for Physical Research. 


July 25, 1915. 
Dear Sir: 
HAVE recently been the subject— 

I may almost say the victim—of an 

experience so strange that I think it 
deserves inclusion in the records of your 
society to which I have long been a sub- 
scriber. 

A wreck on the New Haven Road last 
Thursday was responsible for my spend- 
ing the night, despite the season, in my 
town house (or City Shrine of Family- 
Life, and Temple of Pure Womanhood) 
on Kast Sixty street. I was en 
route from Beverly Farms when an ac- 
cident so delayed my train as to make 
it impossible for me to reach Long 
Island in the afternoon as I had planned. 
I mention every detail, because details 
are so scientific; and also because I want 
it understood how I happened to be in 
town at this unusual time of year. 

After I had dined with friends at the 
Claremont, and had taken a spin along 
the Lafayette Boulevard—really, I think 
the city in summer is not at all unen- 
durable!—I went home and read for a 
while from the Times editorials of 1887- 
88, opposing the establishment of Bar- 
nard College, from the Happy Harem 
Ghazels of the Turkish poet Felim, one 
of the staunchest believers in our creed 
and from dear Mr. Root’s address to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1894, in 
regard to Woman Suffrage. 

The portrait of my ancestress, Mis- 
tress Elizabeth Calvert hangs above the 
fireplace mantle in the library, and some 
occult influence seemed constantly to 
draw my eyes from the printed page to 
meet hers—I am very sensitive to all 
the more subtle and hidden forces; I 
have been told that I would possess re- 
markable medium powers if I only cared 
to develop them. 

I had been staring, off and on, at the 
golden words of the writers I have men- 
tioned, and at Mistress Elizabeth, for 
perhaps half an hour, when there was a 
sound at the door behind me. I glanced 
back, and you may judge of my aston- 
ishment to see that she had entered the 
room. I confess that I gasped. I turned 
quickly back toward the portrait; it 
still hung there. Nevertheless, on the 
other side of me, between me and the 
door, was the actual figure of my an- 
cestress. I tried to rise—I had some 
cowardly intention of reaching the bell. 
But she stopped me. 

“Sit down,” she said quite sharply; 
the family tradition is that she was a 
woman of commanding dignity of man- 
ner. I sat. With a click of her high- 
heeled slippers she crossed the floor and 
seated herself opposite me in a wing 
chair that really became her very well. 

“T am told,” she said, “that you are 
one of the few of my descendants who 
are faithful to the ideals of my time. 
You believe in woman as queen of the 
hearth. You are one of the most de- 
voted champions, so the newcomers tell 





me, of the cause of the old-fashioned 
home. I was always a woman of strong 
family feelings, and I confess that even 
yet I take the deepest interest in the 
gossip that reaches me from this planet; 
I have been outraged by a great deal 
that I have heard; but your course has 
given me the greatest satisfaction. Now 
I want you to speak, at least among my 
own descendants, for me.” I bowed my 
head as a knight at accolade. 

“I have been a housekeeper, I have 
been a wife and mother, I have been a 
homemaker. Nobody can tell me any- 
thing about these pursuits. A woman 
who properly attends to the manifold 
duties connected with them, has simply 
no time for politics, in which, I under- 
stand, some of my silly female descend- 
ants are presuming to interest them- 
selves. Mind you, it isn’t because I 
believe that woman is inferior that I 
insist she must stay in the home; it’s 
because the most important work in the 
world is done there. Why, the better 
part of my life from the time I was 
eighteen until I was forty was taken up 
with the care and the teaching of my 
eleven children. What time had I for 
politics? But where,” she added, casual- 
ly looking around her, “are your chil- 
dren?” 

“Dorothy has gone to the Panama 
Exposition with a party from her school, 
under the head-teacher’s charge—such a 
chance for her!” I answered. “And Cal- 
vin is at the most wonderful boys’ camp 
in New Hampshire.” She seemed to 
wait further information. 

“Where are the rest?” she asked. 


I REPLIED that I had no other chil- 

dren. She stared very hard—if rudeness 
were not impossible to a forebear of 
mine, I should say rudely. Then she 
changed the subject. 

“That’s a pretty-colored thing you 
have on, though rather sleazy looking.” 
I was in a negligee of voile and chiffon. 
“How long did it take you to weave it? 
The weaving alone, in my day, used to 
occupy a third of my time; and of 
course I made everything as substantial 
as possible so that it would last. How 
long did you say it took you?” 

I laughed and explained that I had not 
woven the material in question. Then 
she stared at me again in that growingly 
peculiar way. 

“Well,” she seemed to concede some- 
thing, when, after a few minutes, she 
spoke again, “there were women who 
bought their dress-fabrics in my time, 
too. But, of course, your blankets, your 
spreads, your sheetings, your  table- 
linen, are all of your own make?” 

I explained to Mistress Elizabeth Cal- 
vert the place occupied by the mill and 
the department store in the modern wo- 
man’s life. She seemed so much struck 
that I added a few words on the can- 
neries and the meat-packing institutions. 
Was it possible, I asked her, that no 


rumors of the changes introduced by the 
spinning jenny and allied inventions had 
reached her in her elysium? 

“There are always cock-and-bull sto- 
ries flying around, up there” she replied 
crossly, “I didn’t believe them, that’s 
all. I feel quite upset to learn I’ve been 
mistaken—it's so dull to be a skeptic 
about the thing that’s true! Have you 
any elderberry wine, child? Or a sip of 
cowslip is a restorative—” 

I went to the dining-room, and re- 
turning with a glass of wine, I apologized 
that I had no servant to wait upon her. 
I explained that my maid, who had ac- 
companied me from Beverly, had come 
down with an attack of quinsy and that 
I had sent her to the hospital. Dame 
Calvert mused for a while over that. 

“T remember,” she said dreamily, 
“when the small-pox broke out in the 
slaves’ quarters on our plantation. It 
was a dreadful summer. I never worked 
so hard; but I lost only four cases out 
of the thirty-two.” Then she tasted her 
sherry. 

“Very potent,” she commended it. 
“Your own making? I, too, was esteem- 
ed a famous wine-maker in my day.” 

Honesty, of course, compelled me to 
disclaim the compliment. She pushed 
aside the wine glass and regarded me 
almost fiercely for a second. But what- 
ever she might have been about to say was 
prevented by the ringing of the telephone 
bell. It was Cottenet ringing me up 
from Beverly and asking me to send 
him a new developing machine in the 
morning. He’s an impassioned photog- 
rapher. Mistress Elizabeth Calvert was 
much excited. She demanded an explana- 
tion. 

“And do you mean to tell me,” she 
cried when I had finished, “that in five 
minutes you can make a communication 
which it would have taken me two weeks 
of hard travel to make? Do you mean 
to tell me that you don’t need to spend 
an hour writing a letter when you want 
to ask your sister on the next plantation 
for her rule for planters’ punch? Do you 
mean to tell me that you not only do 
not educate your own children, nurse 
your own sick servants, weave your own 
cloth, make your own wine, salt your 
own meat, boil your own soap, knit your 
own stockings, but that, in addition to 
having all this done for you, weeks and 
months and years of your life are saved 
to you by that little thing there?” She 
nodded toward the telephone. 

(She began to sound so different from 
the Times and dear Mr. Root!) 

I said, patiently, and with dignity I 
hope, that no one denied modern inven- 
tions had somewhat simplified women’s 
lives. Whereupon she arose like a 
whirlwind. 

“Will you tell me,” she cried, “what 
in Heaven’s name you do with the time 
saved? Will you tell me what it is you 
do in the Home? Will you tell me why 
you want women to stay in it? In my 
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time women stayed in the Home because 
that was where their occupations lay. 
They stayed in the Home to work. Can 
it be that you are staying there to 
shirk? We stayed because we were too 
busy to leave; but upon my word, I 
think you stay because you are too lazy 
to leave!” 

If she had been an ordinary intruder, 
I should, of course, have dismissed her. 
As she was an ancestor I bore with her. 
I even said that, but for the fact it was 
summer and my treasures under lock and 
key, I could prove that I was not an 
idler; I could show her a collection of 


Chinese porcelains it had taken me 
years to complete. 

“Bah!” she said vulgarly. “I am talk- 
ing about real accomplishments. I added 
to the wealth of my time by my labors 
but you—” 

I don’t know how she would have 
finished. There was a crash. The pic- 
ture fell to the floor. The room was 
suddenly empty. Not even the wine 
dencanter stood on the table. 

They say it was a subway excavation 
which dislodged the portrait. .It was 
irretrievably damaged, and I am glad of 
it. 
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Dear sir, do you think I have been the 
victim of a Home-Destroyer’s Hoax? Or 
can mortal error assail even the dwellers 
in the Beyond? 

Too lazy to leave the home, indeed! 

Sincerely yours, 
EuizABETH CALVERT LECLEAR. 


Better Dead 


By 
ETHEL WATTS MUMFORD 


Oh could we see departed unto the 

Stygian shore 

The myriad anti-woman jests that bore 
us to the core 

Oh could we know them surely dead 
forever and a day 

We'd raise to them no monument, we’d 
stamp upon the clay. 


* * * 


Voice from the Past: 

“A woman a dog and a walnut tree 

The more they beat ’em the better they 
be.” 


And when you’ve been a-stirring a most 
delicious cake 

And putting it all over that which 
mother used to make— 

You must allow it bores one stiff to hear 
this ancient wheeze 

And have our ears offended by senti- 
ments like these: 


Voice from the Past: 

“You’ve eaten all my biscvits, dear!” 
Cried little Mrs. Blinkers. 

“Oh no!” replied the fisherman 

“T used them all for sinkers.” 


* * * 


And when my angel-mother comes, my 
only deadly rival— 

It irks me to encounter a pilocene sur- 
vival. 


When in the evening papers alleged 
most jokesome junk 

I see that drear moss covered, bedraggled 
piece of bunk. 


Voice from the Past: 
“Mother-in-law has come— 

Run! run! Mike— 

Nothing will stay except the clock 
And that will go on strike!” 


But when I spread these corpses out 
to lay them quickly low 

There’s one that’s going first and deep 
a thousand feet below 

There’s one that’s going quickly and eke 
that’s going deep 

Where never trump of Gabriel’s will 
break its senseless sleep. 


Voice from the Past: 
Mid graft and injustice 
Contented we'll roam 
He'll keep her so humble 
Her place is the home. 
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Next Week 





“Much Ado About Daniels,” a study of the Navy and its boss, by John Palmer 


Gavitt. 


Another Birth Control article “The Slaughter of the Last Born,” by Mary Alden 


Hopkins. 


“In a Submarine,” a story of personal experience, by Oliver Madox Hueffer. 
, Y » OY 


What Mrs. Weintraub Knows 


RS. ERNESTINE WEINTRAUB 

knows that the most important 

piece of legislation of the year 
was the passing of the law providing for 
pensions for widowed mothers. Of that 
she is very certain. Perhaps you have 
never heard of Mrs. Weintraub. Her 
name has not been associated with the 
passing of the bill. She has made no 
speeches—in public, at least—on the 
matter. But in all New York there is 
no woman who knows, really knows, the 
good things which the bill will bring 
about better than she. And there is no 
one happier than she over the fact that 
the state is to help widowed mothers 
care for their children. It is first-hand 
information which Mrs. Weintraub has. 
She—but the best way to know about 
Mrs. Weintraub is to hear what she her- 
self says. 

“So the bill has finally passed,” she 
said, with a note of something like 
triumph in her voice. “Oh I am so happy. 
I know what it is going to mean to 
mothers to be able to care for their 
children, themselves. It seems a strange 
thing that it has taken so long a time 
and so much work to make people un- 
derstand this law should pass, doesn’t 
it? But there has been one woman who 
hasn’t needed to be persuaded. That 
is the woman who has been left with 
little children to support. She hasn’t 
needed any fine speeches to make her 
understand it. 

“When my husband died, I had a little 
money which we had saved and there 
was a small insurance policy. But there 
were also ten of us to be cared for. I 
invested the money in a little grocery 
store. Perhaps I’m not a good business 
woman. Anyway, the little store did 
not succeed and then I had nothing but 
my children. For a time I did not have 
them. It almost broke my heart to do 
it, but at last I had to put four of them 
in an orphans’ asylum. It was hard— 
but it wasn’t as hard as seeing them 
hungry. 

“I wasn’t happy. And they weren’t, 
either. Now and then I could have them 
home for a day. I would always make 


By LUCY HUFFAKER 


it a little party. And then after they’d 
go back, I’d sit and think how wrong it 
was that they were being cared for, as 
they were. They were well taken care 
of—I’m not saying anything against the 
asylum. But someway it seemed to me 
they weren’t real children. They were 
just people who weren’t quite grown up 
yet—if you can understand what I mean. 
Why, Gertrude cried one day because I 
wanted her to dance for some of our 
friends, who had come in. I couldn’t 
understand that at first. But I found 
out it was because she was so surprised 
that anybody took real interest in her. 
She was shy and sensitive and, at the 
asylum, she hid herself away as much 
as she could. I think that I would have 
cried, too, only I felt too bad for 
that. 

“Then some one—I don't know who 
it was, but I know it was a wise as well 
as a kind person—reported me to the 
Widowed Mothers’ Fund Association. 
They investigated my case and made 
arrangements so I could bring the chil- 
dren home from the asylum and care 
for them, myself. It seemed too good 
to be true, at first. One of the boys was 
delicate and he needed constant watch- 
ing. He had had care at the asylum, 
but it wasn’t the kind I gave him. I 
think the difference was that mine was 
loving care. He had to be coaxed to 
eat his food. I could do that. Of 
course the matron at the asylum 
couldn’t be expected to give special at- 
tention to one child when there were 
so many to be cared for. Now he is 
growing strong and well. And Gertrude 
doesn’t cry any more when some one 
wants her to dance. She smiles. 

“Did you say there are 1500 widowed 
mothers in New York alone who will be 
cared for by this law? It seems a won- 
derful thing that the governor, just by 
signing his name-to a piece of paper, can 
make 1500 women happy, doesn’t it? 
And the figures show, don’t they, that it 
won’t cost the tax-payers as much money 
to have the children cared for in their 
own homes, as it has cost to care for 
them in the asylums? When you think 
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of that, it seems strange that everyone 
couldn’t see at once what a wise thing 
it was.” 

Which statement would seem to dis- 
prove Mrs. Weintraub’s fear that she is 
not a good business woman! 
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insurance in buying farm mortgages 
from me is that in the making and 
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of them in the past thirty-one years 
I have not lost one dollar of principal 
or interest. 
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RO-SUFFRAGE sentiment is well- 
P nigh universal among professional 
women, and actresses lead the way 
in a procession of doctors, lawyers, 
writers, editors, painters and musicians. 
As a matter of fact, the women of the 
theatrical profession learned, generations 
ago, some of the lessons that the “new 
woman” is learning today. They learned, 
among other things, economic inde- 
pendence. They learned to rise above 
physical indisposition—“the play MUST 
go on.” They learned how to be honest 
comrades with men. They learned help- 
fulness and generosity and ready sym- 
pathy with the one who needs it. So it 
was inevitable that the ideal of political 
liberty should quickly find support 
among women whose professional work 
was carrying them far in a rounded de- 
velopment. 

Mary Shaw, artist, feminist, suffragist, 
playwright, stage manager and member, 
I believe, of the Scene-Shifters’ Union, 
or some such local, stands well in the lead 
on behalf of the projects that are most 
closely and comprehensively associated 
with the woman movement. On the 
stage and off it she is always lifting wo- 
man’s standard. More than any other 
woman she has insisted upon the “woman 
point of view” being respected by man- 
ager, producer, actor. She has had her 
battles, no end of them, “off and on,” 
but she has inspired hundreds of women 
“off and on” to stand by their feelings, 


By ROSE YOUNG 


their thought, their vision, as women. 
Nobody better than she knows what a 
contribution to the woman movement 
the women of the stage have made, no 
one more ardently than she insists that 
this contribution must be made to merge 
in with the offerings of all women. As 
head of the “Gamut Club’—which liter- 
ally runs the gamut of the professions 
—she has set herself the task of bringing 
together the women of all professions, 
to give and to take, to learn and to teach. 

To a woman of Miss Shaw’s com- 
prehensive grasp, the political disability 
of women is an incredible archaism. Like 
a good many other suffragists, she has 
told why she is a suffragist until the sub- 
ject makes her smile. 

“There is nothing new to say about 
suffrage. Everything has been said. 
Everything has been claimed in its favor. 
Everything has been protested against 
it. To me the ‘expediency’ argument 
seems almost a waste of ammunition, al- 
though I suppose there must still be 
people extant who can't see that women 
ought to vote unless they can see at the 
same time that by voting women will 
make themselves and the world better 
and happier for their voting.” 

Then Miss Shaw said a highly char- 
acteristic thing. “Personally I’d be per- 
fectly willing to be not so happy with the 
ballot if unhappiness is the price I’ve got 
to pay for political liberty. To me the 
vote, as the symbol of political expres- 


The “Right” to Vote 


By ANNE O’HAGAN SHINN 


HY is it that certain persons as- 
sume an air of profound political 
wisdom when stating to suffra- 

gists that the right of the franchise “is 
not a natural right,” and then lightly 
making the non sequitur leap to the 
assertion that there is no injustice in 
woman’s disfranchisement! We are not 
living in a state of nature. The ques- 
tion of “natural” rights is an academic 
one lying entirely outside the realm of 
political argument. Granted, that the 
only “natural” right of human beings is 
to draw a few precarious breaths of the 
universal oxygen and to eat—unless pre- 
vented—of the fruit of the nearest tree— 
what has that to do with modern society 
and the vote? 

The vote, those deep philosophical 
students tell us, is granted by the State 
to certain persons under certain con- 
ditions or for certain reasons. Their 
conception of a State is, apparently, of 
an authority external to the people. 
Whereas, of course, the State is merely a 
creation of the people—either of their 
activity or their indolence; a something 
either founded or permitted by them; 
an abstraction, if you will; a pool into 
which, for reasons of convenience, they 


cast certain of their personal prerog- 
atives. The State controls the people 
only because the people have agreed to 
be bound—for their own convenience— 
by it. The instant when the people suc- 
cessfully oppose the decrees of a State, 
either by the peaceful method of argu- 
ment and constitutional change, or by 
armed rebellion, a State’s “right” to de- 
cree is seen for what it is—the people’s 
permission to it to transact certain of 
their affairs for them. 

Women are at present choosing to re- 
gard themselves as people. By the peace- 
ful methods of argument and of consti- 
tutional change they are asking for the 
vote. To tell them that the ballot is not 
a natural right is as ridiculously beside 
the point as to tell them that the use of 
sidewalks, water-supply, electric light, 
seven-room-Harlem-flats, Chicago Lim- 
iteds and a few hundred thousand other 
things, are not natural rights. 

Natural rights are exceedingly few. 


The social rights of human beings are as 


many as they can obtain either by the 
peaceful methods of persuasion, con- 
cession and resultant change; or by the 
warlike methods of attack and re- 
prisal. 





Suffrage as Seen by Mary Shaw 


sion, means part of my freedom as an 
individual. I don’t want anybody else 
voting for me, any more than I want any- 
body else trying to shape and mould me 
in any other way. I believe that in each 
individual there is an entity, struggling 
through environment, over artificial dis- 
abilities, toward the expression of its 
own kinship with—well, with God, with 
the best. We hamper and restrict that 
expression. Especially we do in wo- 
men’s case. We argue ‘expediency’ when 
we ought to be brave enough to face 
principles, ideals. We ask if woman suf- 
frage will improve the home, the wo- 
man, the world. Far-reaching claims 
are made to show that it will. Rabid 
accusations are made to show that it 
won't. That's all beside the point. When 
I hear people say that woman suffrage 
will or will not improve legislation, will 
or will not improve the home, will or will 
not improve the woman, I feel that the 
answer to both is that the principle of 
democracy at stake must, and will, over- 
ride expediency, whatever the hazard. 

“Woman suffrage is a part of the dem- 
ocratic movement, one. step further to- 
ward the goal of self-government. Quite 
apart from expediency, its promise lies 
in its essential democracy.” 
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